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PREFACE 

The decision to hold the Conference on Establishing Junior Colleges — 
the proceedings of which are reported in this publication — was based on the 
knowledge that (a) notably increasing numbers of iunior colleges are being 
established in all sections of the nation; there is a paucity c£ literature 
on how to start a junior college; and (c) there is a sizeable reservoir of useful 
experiences, observations, and findings created by those who have founded 
or studied the founding of two-year colleges. 

Events which led to the conference include these: 

1. A one-day workshop on establishing junior colleges was held at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, on March 18, 1961. Jointly sponsored 
by UCLA, the California State Department of Education, the California 
Junior College Association, and the Junior College Section of the California 
School Boards Association, the conference was attended by more than 125 
educators arid members of boards of trustees. During the day the suggestion 
w as repeatedly made that an additional and more extensive conference should 
be held. Interest in the subject of the workshop is suggested by the fact that 
the supply of proceedings was soon exhausted by requests from all sections 
of the country. 1 

2. The work of the Committee on Establishment of Junior Colleges — a 
committee of the Commission on Administration of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges — has highlighted the need for discussion and study, in- 
cluding the dissemination of presently available findings, of the process of 
starting two-year colleges. A brief report of the work of the committee by its 
chairman, Alfred M. Philips, was made at the conference and is included 
in this publication. 

3. Studies of the establishment of junior colleges which have been initiated 
- s t UCLA including those reported at the Conference by B. Lamar Johnson 

and Ellis M. Benson — have identified a variety of plans, procedures, and 
recommendations for starting junior colleges. The need for sharing these 
is suggested by diversity of practices from college to college within a given 
state as well as by differences between states and sections of the country. 

4 Prior to the March, 1963, Conference of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at Seattle, an invitational preconference workshop was held 
to discuss plans for a monograph on how to establish a junior college, to be 
published by the Association in 1964. At this workshop the possibility of 
holding an early conference on establishing junior colleges was discussed. 
Those in attendance were unanimous in recommending such a conference 
and suggested tiiis. t participants be included from all sections of the nation. 

1 University of California, Los Angeles. Proceedings of the Workshop on Establishing 
)umor Colleges, March 18, 1961. Sacramento, Calif.: California State Department cf Educa- 
tion, 1961. 
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It was with this background that the Conference on Establishing Junior 
Colleges was held. Sponsored by the UCLA Junior College Leadership Pro- 
gram in cooperation with the American Association of Junior Colleges and 
the Commission for Accrediting Junior Colleges of the Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges, the Conference was held at the University of Cali- 
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hundred educators and lay citizens (including legislators and members of 
boards of trustees) from, fifteen states, the District of Columbia, and Canada. 

The Conference considered procedures for establishing junior colleges — 
in particular, those procedures employed after the decision to have a junior 
college has been made. It will be noted, as is pointed out by Jack Culbertson 
yin the closing presentation of the conference, that emphasis was on practices, 
including guidelines and principles of operation. 

In addition to a series of addresses at general sessions — Edmund J. Gleazer, 
Jr.’s keynote address, ‘‘Establishment: A Trend and an Opportunity for the 
American Junior College”; B. Lamar Johnson’s paper, “Problems and Prac- 
tices in Starting New Colleges”; Ellis M. Benson’s report, “Steps and Time 
Sequence Factors in Starting Junior Colleges”; Henry T. Tyler’s discussion, 
“Problems, Issues and Trends in Accrediting New Junior Colleges”; and 
Jack Culbertson’s closing statement, “Reactions to the Process of Establishing 
Junior Colleges: Impressions of the Conference” — the Conference was 
planned around a series of six section meetings. These sections considered 
the following areas of operation as each relatejiTb .starting a junior college: 
curriculum, student personnel, staff personnel, plane and facilities, finance, 
and community relations. At each section meeting an address was made on 
“guidelines for getting started,” as these related to the particular field under 
discussion. Each address was then followed by a case report of experiences 
and findings in starting a specific college. Each paper generated discussion. 

It is hoped that publication of these proceedings will be iseful to those 
administrators, instructors, other staff members, boards of trustees, and lay 
citizens who are responsible for the establishment of junior colleges. It is also 
anticipated that these proceedings will be valuable for administrators and 
other faculty members in long-established colleges. The problems, issues, and 
procedures involved in the process of starting a junior college (typically 
within, as studies show, an all too shoil >jciiod of time) repr esent in a con- 
densed version the entire scope of junior college operation. In establishing 
a college, all types of administrative decisions and actions must be anticipated 
and taken. 

Sponsors of the Conference are indebted to many for their contributions 
to it. These include these who presented papers and also those who partici- 
pated in the lively, and sometimes sharp, discussions of the Conference. 
Special thanks are due Frederick C. Kinder, Director of the Conference and 
Assistant Director of the UCLA Junior College Leadership Program; Dorothy 
J. Wilson, conference secretary and administrative assistant in the University 
of California Office of Relations with Schools; William Harper and Carol 
Bluford, Office of Public Information, American Association of Junior Col- 
leges; and Paul L. Perras, Publications Editor, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

B. Lamar Johnson 
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FOSTER H. SHERWOOD 

The Vice-Chancellor, 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 



May I express on behalf of UCLA our great pleasure in having you on 
our campus for the purposes indicated in your program. We congratulate 
you on your perspicuity in recognizing UCLA as a particularly appropr iate 
location for a meeting devoted to the problem of establishing new two-year 
colleges. Not only has California been a pioneer in the junior college field, 
but it is also the state of the Master Plan for Higher Education, which has 
attempted to come to grips in an intelligent and helpful way with the prob- 
lems of higher education, and which is, to an increasing degree, serving as 
a model for other states and abroad. It is even more logical that you would 
select Southern California, where the problems of growth are endemic and 
have become almost second nature to us. And UCLA itself, of course, has 
attempted to create in 40 years, we hope with some success, a major educa- 
tional enterprise. We have dealt with, and will continue to deal with, these 
problems of growth and the lessons we can learn from them. In addition to 
this practical, day-to-day experience, we have had for some time an academic 
involvement with these issues and problems. Professor B. Lamar Johnson 
has headed up our efforts in this direction, and we consider that your deci- 
sion to meet here is in large measure a tribute to him. 

We in the University see our function and that of the two-year colleges 
as one of interdependence in which neither can prosper without the success 
of the other. We believe that out of our cooperative experience we can each 
enhance the other’s prosperity in our educational mission. So I believe that 
it is not only appropriate for you to be here but that it is equally appropri- 
ate for us to be here, for * 'e can learn a great deal from one another about 
our mutual concerns and ways of meeting our common problems. 

Welcome to UCLA. 



ALFRED M. PHILIPS 

President, Big Bend Community College 
Moses Lake, Washington 



A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ESTABLISHING NEW JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 



During the 1961 summer meeting of the Commission on Administration of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, a subcommittee was established 
to develop a report concerning desirable procedures in the establishment 
of new junior colleges. Commission members appointed to this committee 
were Dr. Charles Adkins, President of Briarcliff College, Briarcliff Manor, 
New York; Dr. Frederic T. Giles, Coordinator of College Relations, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Washington; Dr. W. H. Hinton, President of 
Texarkana College, Texarkana, Texas; and Dr. Alfred M. Philips, President 
of Big Bend Community College, Moses Lake, Washington, Chairman. 

After a preliminary meeting, the committee reported to the commission 
that it conceived its purpose to be the development of certain principles and 
concerns in the establishment of new two-year colleges. The hope was ex- 
pressed that this framework might serve as the basis for detailed research 
later on and for a possible publication which would be available to those 
faced with the problems associated with the establishment of these institu- 
tions. It was indicated the work would be concerned primarily with public 
two-year schools. 

Through correspondence among the committee members, a preliminary 
report was drafted for presentation to the commission at the Denver meeting 
of AAJC. Without going into detail, this draft reviewed general criteria for 
the establishment of two-year colleges and their regulation by law. A bibli- 
ography was compiled of surveys and reports on the founding of such schools. 
The proposed report set forth a series of steps considered to be typical of 
the development of a junior or community college from the time of its in- 
ception to the day the doors opened. However, following a lively discussion, 
the dangers of oversimplification and chronological listing became apparent, 
and the committee decided to approach the problem in a different way. 

Certain principles were set forth as basic to the development of the public 
two-year college. It was the consensus of committee members that these basic 
ideas are involved in the establishment and organizational patterns of all new 
institutions. These may occur in different ways and at different times, but 
they nevertheless are present. Such principles would allow much freedom for 
future research culminating in a published volume dealing with establish- 
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ment of new junior and community colleges. These principles, together with 
the concerns they involve, are as follows: 

I. To Select a Chief Administrative Officer 
Concerns: The individual must be capable of providing educational 
leadership. 

He must possess a working knowledge of the community college. 

He must possess the ability to use the community organization as a posi- 
tive force in developing the college. 

II. To Develop a Philosophy and Image for the Community College 

Concerns: The development of a philosophy and image must be a con- 
tinuing process. 

III. To Relate this Philosophy and Image to Both the Socioeconomic Devel- 
opment of the Community and to the Total Post-High School Educa- 
tional Program of the State 

Concerns: It must be articulated with post-high school education, both 
public and private. 

It must be related to the various areas of community life. 

IV. To Involve Key Community Groups and Individuals in the Total De- 
velopment of the Institution 

Concerns: This involvement should include the various segments of com- 
munity life. 

V. To Select Personnel with the Understanding and Background Necessary 
to Initiate and Develop the Community College Program 
Concerns: Individuals selected must be well qualified in their respective 
areas of instruction. 

Individuals selected must possess the ability to teach and counsel students. 
These individuals must be capable of participating and contributing to 
the total college program and to the community. 

VI. To Develop a Master Plan and a Time Schedule to Accomplish Each 

Phase 

Concerns: The master plan should provide long-range planning for all 
segments of the college, including: 

(1) financial plan and budget 

(2) faculty and staff 

(3) organization and administration 

(4) curriculum 

(5) physical facilities. 

This report was presented to the Administrative Commission in June, 
1962, and was accepted as fulfillment of the purpose of the committee. Dr. 
Johnson’s ensuing work and forthcoming publication reflect the thinking 
and work of the committee. 
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EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 

Executive Director 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
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ESTABLISHMENT: A TREND AND AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 

There are some recognized panaceas for problems our society confronts. 
Appoint a committee, make a study, hold a conference. Life for most of us 
in the educational field appears to be an eternal series of conferences with 
occasional interruptions for reporting expenses, taking care of the laundry, 
and chastising our children. Now here we are again in conference assembled, 
and we have every right in the world to demand some justification for this 
meeting. As the “key-noter” I am under obligation to present some evidence 
that this conclave is worthy of your time, energy, and money. 

As far as I know this is the first time in American education that a national 
conference has beer* held to deal with the establishment of colleges. And it is 
a timely consideration because junior colleges are being established at a dra- 
matic rate. 

During the period 1958 to 1962, 108 new junior colleges were established: 
86 public; 14 church-related; and 8 independent nonprofit. As far as we have 
been able to determine, 26 were founded in 1958; 15 in 1959; 20 in 1960; 29 
in 1961; and 18 in 1962. We have some data for 1963. To our knowledge 18 
junior colleges so far are slated for opening in the fall of 1953: 15 public; 
2 church-related; and one independent nonprofit. Three new junior colleges, 
all public, are already organized for opening in 1964. 

Greatest growth by far in any state for the five-year period has been in 
Florida, where 23 new junior colleges were established. New York was second 
with 16; and California third with 10. Of course, these figures have to be 
examined judiciously or one could fall into the statistical quagmire that 
exists in reports received from the Soviet Union in the percentage increases 
in their economy. California had a very substantial number of junior col- 
leges before 1958; but it was about that time that New York and Florida and 
some of the other states greatly accelerated their junior college activities. It 
won t be long, in my estimation, before there may be a similar development 
in such states as New Jersey, Ohio, and, possibly, Pennsylvania. 

Many of these newly established institutions have had a fantastic rise in 
the numbers of students enrolled. Miami-Dade Junior College in Florida 
opened in 1960 with a student body of about 1,300, enrolled approximately 
6,000 students in 1962, expects 8,000 this fall. Bronx Community College in 
New York enrolled 1,800 students initially in 1958, and in 1962 it had 4,100 
students. Foothill College in California opened with 1,400 enrollees in 1958; 
and in 1962 reported 6,100 students. These institutions have had their 
counterparts in explosive growth in other sections of the counu •/. 
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Now look ahead a few years. By the fall of 1965 junior colleges in this coun- 
try will be enrolling 1,121,000 students and will be employing 37,000 teachers 
on a full-time equivalent basis. Some 765 million dollars will be spent for new 
facilities and rehabilitation of existing facilities between now and 1965 

During the five-year period between 1965 and 1970, enrollments will rise 
to 1,735,000 students with a total full-time equivalent faculty of 49,000. Ex- 
penditures between now and 1970 will total more than two billion dollars. 
And by 1975, enrollments will be at more than two million. Expenditures will 
total more than three billion dollars for facilities. 

From reports reaching our office we see other indications of tremendous 
growth. California will have 100 junior colleges by 1975; New York will have 
40 publicly supported community colleges, and Florida will have 35. 

There are reasons, many of them, for this phenomenal development of the 
junior or community college. You are acquainted with these, but let me just 
cite one statement which expresses well the forces propelling this movement. 
The North Carolina Board of Higher Education in its 1961-63 Biennial 
Report made these observations: 

The community college has proved itself on the national scene. It is our best and 
likely our only way to meet our educational obligations. This new venture speaks 
directly to the changing economy of our state. Within ten years, it is likely that 
thousands of our agricultural workers will have been supplanted by the revolu- 
tionary changes in farm technology. Tobacco, corn, cotton, and other crops are in- 
creasingly being handled by machines rather than hands. Such changes are also 
occurring in manufacturing and other industries. What will ha ppen to these people? 
Chaos, rising juvenile delinquency, crime, and empty lives can be the result. Our 
comprehensive community colleges, offering college parallel work, vocational and 
technical training and re-training, and many community services, cannot fail to ease 
the transition and reduce the dangers dearly inherent in the changes ahead- 

With this kind of perception of the community college role, we can look 
toward the establishment of 20 to 30 community junior colleges each year. 
Now, if you say that very fast, the full significance of tue statement can es- 
cape you. But one doesn’t murmur magical words and bring forth a new 
institution. Nor does he manipulate various inanimate objects and build a 
college. A college emerges gradually as a material expression of ideas held by 
people. All people do not have the same ideas. The process of bringing forth 
a new institution is very often about as painful and as fraught with hopes 
and fears as physical birth. Take a look at some of the problems that have 
developed in many of our communities. 

The Royal Oak, Michigan TRIBUNE raises the question— “Should Oak- 
land County establish community colleges?” The writer goes on to say it 
should not, “not now.” 

We cannot accept any new entries in the growing competition for taxes among 
governmental institutions until state-wide fiscal reform is an actuality. For even at 
the state level, the struggle for larger shares of the tax pie between local schools, 
colleges and other services is monumental. 

. . . We feel while the complex issues involved may be understood by professional 
educators, they are not so understood by the general public. A real communication 
gap exists. 

Community colleges must be approved on the basis of careful consideration, rather 
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than a ‘campaign.’ Until plans are more precisely blueprinted, voters cannot make 
a responsible decision, although they are now being asked to take the responsibility 
for it. 

The key statement in the editorial is, very likely — “A real communications 
zap exists.” 

Here is another problem which you might, recognize. The Auburudale, 
Florida STAR expresses itself: 

Lakeland stuck its greedy thumb into another pie last week when the Chamber 
of Commerce of that self-styled metropolis, aided and abetted by a newspaper pub- 
lished in that city, violated a gentlemen’s agreement and made a direct and positive 
pitch for the proposed Polk County Junior College. 

The newspaper, which often poses as the oracle and ‘defender’ of all Polk County, 
smeared page one with a picture and story announcing that a phosphate firm would 
make a 90-acre site within spitting distance of Lakeland — but many miles from the 
Polk population center — available without cost for the proposed college. 

That announcement, accompanied by a ballyhoo build-up by Lakeland Chamber 
officials, violated an agreement by all Polk municipalities to avoid discussion or sites 
until establishment of the college is approved by the legislature. 

Representatives of all competing communities agreed that a dispute over the loca- 
tion of the proposed college prior to the legislative session might prove a stumbling 
block in obtaining state approval of the proposed institution. 

Now Lakeland’s Chamber, and its pontificating newspaper, have violated that 
agreement. 

Community pride and the issue of location are no£ unknown elements to 
be taken into account in the establishment of junior colleges. 

And from the Charlotte, North Carolina OBSERVER: 

Gaston County is too close to making its community college dream a reality to 
have the educational enterprise bog down at this point. 

. . . There has been no effective organized opposition. But here and there one may 
detect an undercurrent of anti-intellectualism which more nearly fits the pattern of 
the county’s economic and political development within the first half of this certury. 

. . . Sub rosa opponents of the college reportedly are planting seeds of doubt and 
fear in the hope that these will take root and shoot up to screen the potential of the 
institution for the educational advancement of Gaston's young people. 

Call them what you will. There are countervailing forces to be recognized. 
The writer chooses to call this one “anti-intellectualism.” 

There arc many ether “real life cases” we could refer to. These are merely 
illustrative of some of the issues which we will deal with here. Problems of 
inadequate communication among persons in the community, competition 
for the tax dollar, what to call the institution, where it shall be located, how 
it shall be organized and administered, local ambitions and pride, the “anti’s.” 
This conference is based upon the assumption that there is now a body of ex- 
perience which can be referred to and utilized in meeting these problems and 
many others. Experience is recognized as a good teacher; but sometimes the 
tuition paid is exorbitantly high for the lesson learned. The man of wisdom 
benefits from the experience of others. 

So far we have said that community colleges are being established. This 
could be called a trend. We’ve consulted the pages of a few newspapers to 
find examples of some of the obstacles often encountered in establishing these 
institutions. Perhaps these problems appear so formidable that you are at 
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this moment questioning whether you want to be identified with the process 
ot establishment at ali. Let me hasten to say that, in my opinion, there are 
a-eat ive opportunities that far outweigh the difficulties. What are some of 
these opportunities winch ought to be fully exploited? 



TT 

X. 



THE OPPORTUNITY FOR INNOVATION 

How many times have you who have built a house wished that you could 
have anodier chance at it as a result of what you lear led in the building? 

who*!? r r e ~ °Sf P roblems on the blackboard we sometimes erased the 
whde confused problem to start again on a clean board. We are not saying 

that those who nave responsibility for establishing a new institutionare 

arC Values ' tradltl ° ns > P° wer s y stems » personalities in the 
comm it). Th - ese must be recognized as social facts. They make up the so- 

and .^ nnotbei g no f ed - B «t at the same time there is usually a 

The Vari .° US WayS ° f S0lvin § P^blems are tolerated. 

1 he emits to this field are not immovable. A test of the ability of the ad- 
ministrator as teacher and interpreter to the community may very' well be the 
breadth of this field of action. There are those observers who suspect that few 

-^bTfr^ntPdT 1 ! tCSt thG hm!tS ° f ex P erim2i 'tation or innovation which 
be accepted by the community. 

weH communit y colleges in general have tended to stay 

well within the boundaries oi current educational practice and procedure 
Frequently described as flexible, dynamic, new and responsive, die lunTor 
not olten actually fit that description. There are reasons' given 
which all of us here recognize. But I would raise the question as to whether 
these are good reasons. 

Here we are establishing a new institution, creating a new organization 

£o ™ r ? * T *“ 0f SOd u r lati0nsh, 'P s - Pacing a physic® environ 
ment. What will our approach be? Will the curriculum be a cut and paste 

w-n b n ed i m ec ecuc £ashion £rom a c °ll ect l°n of iunior college cata- 
logs? Will the classrooms and laboratories and library emerge from well-worn 

rules of thumb that are impressive to quote and difficult to j ustify? We live in 
an environment for learning that is sometimes nebulous, often confusing 

nl^rfT 7 !"l' sterious - How d °es learning take place? Where does it take 
place? To bring some order to our uncertainties we have quantified the 
process-square feet per student, semester hours, student-teacher ratio We 

are often bound by letters of the accepted but untested 

One of the great opportunities for those who lead in establishing new in- 
stitutions ought to be envelopment of program, personnel, and plant which 

the io S 1 ? 0g ', ra ‘ y deme fr01 ? an honest and P recise perception of 
th , ej ° b , t be done- Let no concept be utilized and no procedure adopted 

which has not been examined candidly and a bit skeptically. Innovation in 
and of itself possesses no great merit, but innovation which results from an in- 
quiring mind, well -conceived hypotheses, and honest evaluation give" 
surance of a sensitive and lively environment for learning. 8 

Twenty-live community colleges of this kind established in 1963 could 
affect profoundly not only the junior college field but all of higher educa- 
tion. If innovation is more readily accepted in those institutions still in 
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process of organization, then the junior coliege with its many new institu- 
tions will have the greatest opportunity in the educational family for in- 
ventiveness and creativity. That “if/' I must be frank, bothers me. Whether 
innovation is more frequently found in newer or more mature educational 
organizations is a question I would like to leave with this group. 



II. 



THE OPPORTUNITY TO PROMOTE 
PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 

It has frequently been stated that one of the greatest problems in the 
junior college field is interpretation of the community college concept in 
terms that both lay people and professionals can understand and accept. I 
concur in James Conant’s views recorded fifteen years ago: 

The movement to establish more two-year free colleges locally has been gaining 
ground in the last few years. For these colleges to fulfill the desired function, how- 
ever, will require genuine public support, not merely the educators’ blessing. But 
before such support is forthcoming, there will have to be a rather complete change 
in public opinion. By and large, people think of colleges as four-year colleges or uni- 
versities. The new status of a local two-year institution will require cartful and re- 
peated explanation in many states. Above all, the new institutions will have to be 
made as attractive as possible; if th .y are merely the colleges for the: discards from 
other institutions, they will surely not succeed . 1 

Some of you here attended the conference sponsored by the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education and the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges at. Berkeley in late 1960. Representatives of industry, government, and 
education were present to discuss the current future role of the two-year 
college in American education. It was the judgment of that group that a 
major problem in the junior college field is the development of better public 
understanding of the two-year col ege. It was recommended that a small group 
of able people develop a short, accurate, and dynamic statement of the two- 
year college* and its role in American education. Some steps are under way to 
do this on a national basis; but such attempts will be profitable oniy as they 
refer to actual performance of the emerging institution in each community. 

What finer time is there for community consideration of the community 
college idea than the time of its founding? To borrow a biblical phrase, there 
is interest by the citizenery in “what manner of child shall this be?” Ques- 
tions will be asked. Many of these are motivated by economic concerns. What 
will it cost me? What am I paying for? What will this institution do that is 
not now being done? Why should the local community have to pay for post- 
secondary education? 

At no other time in the life of an institution are there so many questions 
to be asked about the college. These questions can be irritating, troublesome, 
and tiring. But they are made by people who are concerned. Now is the time 
for these questions to be met. Later on the institution may be taken for 
granted. It will serve quietly and well. The concerns that motivated inquiry 
and discussion will subside and a new danger, public lethargy, will appear. 
But the beginning is the time of opportunity. It may seem to be the time that 

1 Conant, James Bryant. Education in a Divided World. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 200-201. 
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tries men’s souls. But it is also a situation which psychologists recognize as 
conducive to learning. It may seem at the time most desirable for a college 
to be quietly, almost surreptitiously, organized and set in motion, with 
scarcely a ripple of curiosity in the community. But such an institution wid 
lack the fibre of the one conceived and born in the heat and light of open 
and straightforward public discussion. 

And there is another element which is of profound importance. Considera- 
tion of the philosophy that undergirds the community college can be a whole- 
some and integrating experience for the community. At this time a com- 
munity decides what it is willing to pay for. It is almost inevitable that the 
community appraise its values. The people decide what they believe in and 
for what causes they will give their substance. Many divisive and fragmenting 
influences beset our community life. The establishment of a college based 
upon democracy’s ideals can be a polarizing and cohesive experience. Groups 
that have not met around the table for some time may be brought into con- 
versation with each other, especially if the college is to be comprehensive in 
its offerings. Management, labor, the professions, the rich and poor, the old 
and young, the progressive and the conservative, all have a stake in the 
establishment of the community college. Here is something real, concrete, 
visible, not a theory or philosophy only to be discussed; but an evolving in- 
stitution, to be observed, felt and judged, and one capable of yielding a con- 
sensus among groups of widely varied interests. 

III. 

THE OPPORTUNITY FOR PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 

Establishing a new institution is more than planning a campus and con- 
structing buildings. These are the material manifestations most easily seen 
ami which therefore often assume a dominant position in. the growth of the 
college. Of even greater importance is what happens to the people who will 
make up the college: the administrators, staff, teachers, students. 

I have observed that the most critical need in our rapidly growing new col- 
leges is for effective communication among the people who make up the col- 
lege community. Students enroll who have no traditions, perhaps not even a 
college song to sing. Faculty are recruited, sometimes several hundred of 
them brought together on a campus within just a few years. They come from 
colleges, universities, high schools, business; from east, west, north, and 
sou tli. Their perceptions of the work of the college vary widely. 

The newness of the individual institution, the still somewhat novel role of 
the community college, the breadth of offerings, are elements that may pre- 
vent the achievement of a clear-cut focus of the purposes, procedures, and 
programs of the college. When an institution has a faculty of 350 in the 
fourth year of operation and an enrollment of approximately 8000, a critical 
problem exists in achieving common understandings by all personnel of the 
character of the institution's piogram. But. at the same time, there is in this 
problem an opportunity for communication which can lead to an accom- 
modation of views and agreement in regard to basic purposes. We find a 
similar problem and opportunity in interpreting the college to the external 
community. I can conceive of no requirement for leadership more taxing 
nor more essential than the blending into a harmonious, cooperative and 
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communicative organization the faculty, staff, students, and board of a new 
and rapidly developing community college. Nor is there a better time to 
work toward this blending of interests than when new buildings are being 
planned. How can they be planned without perception of purposes? When 
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cuuiacs of study are being aeveiopeur now can tnis Oe clone witnout some 
agreement as to what is appropriate? When the organization of faculty, stu- 
dent and administration is forming? How can structure be determined with- 
out reference to function and function derived without consideration of 
purpose? 

What we are saying is that in the early, formative days of a new college 
there can and ought to emerge from the developmental processes a kind of 
fellowship, or esprit, or camaraderie that characterizes social organizations of 
vitality and movement. It’s basically the idea that “in the building the 
builder also grows.” The process of establishment is more similar to the 
growth of a flower or a tree than it is to the construction of a house. Rather 



than cutting and fitting and hammering inanimate materials into an organi- 
zation structure, there are brought together living, reacting elements in kind 
of an organic relationship. 

And now in summary. There is abundant evidence of a trend toward the 
establishment of new community colleges. We can expect 20 to 30 of these 
institutions each year for the next several years. In the development of new 
colleges are remarkable opportunities which may not be available again 
during the existence of the institution. There is the opportunity for innova- 
tion. An institution which begins with a creative, experimental, inquiring 
approach may very well find it possible to conserve this posture. There is the 
opportunity to interpret the college to the community. Where a college has 
its start in informed discussion within the community, there is the proba- 
bility that communication between both wiil continue. There is opportunity 
tor the development of personnel of the college. The staff is shaped into an 
organized relationship. There is the unmatched opportunity for output in 
mental and physical energy, for communication among persons, and for 
cooperative activities so essential to effective organization. 

To you who have the privilege of leadership in such an enterprise, there 
is the high reward of seeing philosophy translated into material reality — the 
idea take form and dimension — you are inventor, artist, teacher, creator. 
Your work, good, bad, or indifferent, will be registered not only in concrete 
and stone and steel, but in the lives of the people of your community for 
years to come. 
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PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN 
STARTING JUNIOR COLLEGES 

boI h the toSSST °!, j , uni0r COlIe / es in “V is inevitable for 

0 °$ h n d f an . d r n g- term future, as Dr. Gleazer has pointed out. 
Such colleges must b? wisely planned and their programs effectively initiated- 
and yet, the literature on the establishment of junior colleges is meager and 
s largely limned to a consideration of criteria for use in arriving a^ a ^e 
cision regarding v. aether to have a junior college. There have also b-en or- 

“ oTJe 1 ^ r f P °* rtS ° n ^ pla T ing and estabIishmen t of individual 
olleges. On the wJiole, nowever, an administrator responsible for starring- a 

S;Xn“ Ue8e “ in vain fOT a bod y ol li-ature whicb wnii: 

hold 1S t W ll h ^ backgrOUnd in milld £hat £he P re sent conference is being 
p f thC Si3 ? C - co . ritext 1 have for the P a st two years been studying the 
establishment of junior colleges. My work is concerned with whaHs done 

after tne decision to have a college has been made— and, in particular after 
e president has been appointed and through the first year of classes. * 

T1 P t0> Ch f P ^ nt J haVC studied the establishment of 33 public junior 
colleges m 11 different states from Washington to Florida, from California 

Texa^ nZOna t(> NCW Y ° rk and Massachuse£ ts, and from Illinois and Ohio to 

In my investigations I have chiefly interviewed founding administrators— 
mcludong presidents, deans of instruction, deans of student personnel busi- 
ness officers, registrars, librarians, deans and directors of technical and eve- 
mug programs. I have also conferred with other staff members, members of 

b “ rds °/ T^ 5 ’ 3ad re P^ sen ‘ ative citize "« and have examined a multitude 
of reports, documents, and boards of trustees minutes. 

it is my purpose in this presentation to report renresentative "robl-ms an^ 
practices in establishing junior colleges under six headings: Staff Personnel 
Curriculum and Instruction; Student Personnel; Finance; Plant and Facili- 
ties; and Community Service and Relationships. 1 

Before reporting problems and practices I should, however, like to state 
and comment on two general conclusions which defy classification under any 
of the headings to which I have referred. y 

StHking and perhapS im P° rtant findin g of my studies up to the 
present will come as no surprise to those who have been involved in starting 

a two-y ea r college. They have experienced the reality of the conclusion to 
which I refer. It is this: The time typically available for planning and starting 
a junior college is all too short and, I might add, there is no evfdence *o su£ 
— Ie time will in the future, be extended significantly. g 
an the 33 colleges which 1 have been studying, the median date at which 
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presidents assume their duties is seven months before the opening of classes. 
Only seven chief administrators— less than one in four— had as long- as a year 
m which to start a college. Two had only two months. 

Spvpral 

aurai/wd iui uic xaie appointment ot administrators 

or perhaps a more accurate statement would be for the early opening of 
classes. Following the decision to have a college, the search for & president is 

The , seIec 5 10 ? of a chief administrator is perhaps the most 
important decision a board of trustees is called upon to make. This under- 
standably and justifiably requires time. 

To delay the opening of classes for from 16 or 18 months after appointing 
a president would usually deny the opportunity of junior college attendance 
to members of current high school graduating classes in the community. 
Furthermore, income from tax sources might be delayed or sharply reduced 
until instruction had started., As a result, a new college might lose sizeable 
sums of money by failing to open classes at an early date. 

It is such factors as these that make it unlikely that increased periods of 
time will be available for establishing junior colleges. Accordingly, 1 suggest 
that as we consider problems and practices we keep constantly in mind 
Limiting factors associated with restrictions of time. 

A second over-all conclusion relates to a projected potential— certainly not 
to a realized achievement. It is this: In the establishment of junior colleges— 
as also m junior college administration in general -principles, insights, and 
procedures can to advantage be borrowed from varied disciplines and fields 
of operation entirely outside of education. 

At Cuyahoga Community College in Cleveland, LESS (Least Cost Esti- 
mating Scheduling System) has ;.een borrowed from space technology engi- 
neering, and building construction and applied to the establishment of a 
jumor college. Under this plan steps in establishment are identified, the 
length of time required for various operations are projected, and a time- 

sequence schedule for getting started is developed with the assistance of data 
processing equipment. 

St. Louis Junior College engaged the McDonnell Automation Center to 
develop plans for the use of automated procedures (including forms and 
equipment) m student accounting (admission, scheduling, studlnt perform- 
ance reporting, student records), financial accounting (disbursements re- 
ceipts, payroll, property records, bookstore, cafeteria, general ledger), and 
personnel administration (recruitment, employment, personnel records). The 
college staff has worked with McDonnell personnel in procedure analysis and 

I refer to this conclusion-namely, that, in the establishment of junior col- 
leges, principles, insights, and procedures can to advantage be borrowed 
from varied disciplines and fields of operation entirely outside of education— 
and to these illustrations from Cleveland and St. Louis because it is clear 
that junior codege administrations have only begun to realize some of the 
potentials available to them from a multiplicity of sources. Under the pres- 
sure of time it is imperative that they do so. ‘ 

The process of starting a junior college consists of six major undertakings: 

Jd2Lutonf WlOP 3 CUrrkU,Um ’ 3 Pr0gra “ ° £ inStmCti0n: 

2. Employ and organize a staff: Staff Personnel 
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3. Enroll, counsel, and organize students: Student Personnel. 

4. Provide money for capital outlay and operation: Finance. 

5. Provide plant and facilities: Plant and Facilities. 

6. Relate the program to the needs of the community, and keep citizens in- 
formed about the college and involved in its operation: Community Service 
and Relationships. 



I. 



CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

Determining what curricula and courses to offer and planning the in- 
structional program are obviously essential steps in starting a college. But, 
let’s face it, because of i:he shortage of time the most frequent method of 
building a curriculum for a new junior college is what I would designate 
the “scissors and paste” method. Under this plan — if plan it may be called— 
the offerings of one or more neighboring colleges are adopted, sometimes in 
their entirety. One president told me how he and his staff associates had 
literally, in their haste to get started, copied the catalogue of another two- 
year college. This publication proved to be full of inaccuracies, even for the 
college for which it was intended. It was not at all adapted to the new college 
and plagued its students and faculty for years. 

Formal community surveys are ordinarily not made— unless they have been 
made before the appointment of the president — as a basis for curriculum 
planning in new junior colleges. The reason is dear— lack of time. Lay 
advisory committees are, however, often found to be helpful in coming to 
decisions about college offerings. 

The Board of Trustees of St. Louis Junior College (Missouri) appointed 
a technical education advisory committee of 30 knowledgeable community 
leaders. After studying the role of technical-vocational education in the 
junior college, the committee identified fields in which there were notable 
personnel needs in St. Louis. On the basis of the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the committee, the college staff developed curricula in hotel and 
restaurant management, nursing, dental assisting, executive secretary, medical 
records librarian, engineering technology, and law enforcement. The St 
Louis committee was a shortterm action committee. It held only three 
meetings — and this is important when time is of the essence. 

Reference is repeatedly made to the importance of involving faculty mem- 
bers in curriculum planning and development, and yet announcements— 
including in many cases the publication of a catalogue — regarding the col- 
lege and its program must ordinarily be made before the appointment of a 
faculty. Several presidents have themselves formulated statements of college 
purposes and philosophy and decided upon initial course offerings— some- 
times in consultation with citizens of the community and with any staff 
members who have been appointed. During the opening year of a college, 
faculties can examine, re-examine, and revise original formulations and plans. 

Frequently, faculties of new colleges are assembled for precollege plan- 
ning sessions for a week or two before the opening of classes. This is a prac- 
tice which a number of colleges continue to follow each fall. 

At times faculties leave their campuses for retreats. At Foothill College in 
California, the practice of having a weekend retreat at midyear was initiated 
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during the first year of the college and has been followed annually since. An 
interesting featufeof the Foothill conference is that members of the board of 
trustees atterfa and participate — to the mutual advantage of both trustees and 
faculty meynbers. 

Librarians are typicaliy among the earliest appointments at new colleges, 
because having a librarian to organize a library and have it ready for service 
by the opening of classes is both important and difficult. The recommenda- 
tions of newly appointed faculty members are frequently used as a basis lor 
building a book collection. Studying the holdings of other junior college 
libraries is also used as a guide to the selection of books. When the librarian 
at one college was appointed, he was assigned the responsibility of selecting 
and ordering books, even before he left his former position. The new college 
employed a secretary to order books under his direction. 

A small but increasing number of libraries are ordering books from jobbers 
who not only supply books but also prepare them for the shelves — including 
their complete cataloguing and processing. Under this plan books can be 
placed on the shelves; immediately upon arrival. Time is saved, and some 
studies also show a financial saving. If this plan is followed, it is essential, of 
course, for the jobber and the college librarian to have an agreement regard- 
ing policies of cataloguing. 

A number of colleges are developing their libraries as centers of instruc- 
tional resources by including not only books and other printed materials but 
also films, slides, recordings, programmed learning materials, and the like. 
Unified catalogues for all types of materials are being developed, and listen- 
ing tables and listening and viewing areas are provided — as is planned at 
Miami-Dade Junior College in Florida, where students may hear recordings 
and view films just as they study books. 

Development of a curriculum and a program of instruction, including 
library facilities, presupposes, of course, a staff to administer and teach the 
program. 

II. 

STAFF PERSONNEL 

The selection, appointment, and organization of a staff are of obvious cen- 
tral importance — for no college can be better than its faculty, and no faculty 
can function without organization. 

Basic to effective staff personnel policy and practice are the working rela- 
tionships between the chief administrator and his board of trustees or other 
body or individual to whom he is responsible. Administrators give notable 
emphasis to the importance of defining the respective roles and responsi- 
bilities of boards and presidents. “From the beginning,” states one president, 
“we defined and established practice regarding matters which are the re- 
sponsibility of the board (policy) and of the president (administration).” 

Another president explains that before accepting the position he drafted 
a statement of philosophy, policy, and practice with particular emphasis on 
the responsibilities of and relationships between the president and the board 
of trustees. Several administrators report the value of the early development 
of a board of trustees policy manual . 1 

1 Kintzer, Frederick C. Board Policy Manuals in California Public Junior Colleges . Oc- 
casional Report from UCLA Junior College Leadership Program, No. 2. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California, 196/?. 
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A number of presidents cite situations in which it has been necessary to 
educate city or county superintendents of schools, county supervisors, oi 
members of boards of trustees regarding the roles, program, and organiza- 
tion of junior colleges — and also regarding the mutual responsibilities of 
administrators and board members. 

- - . i_ * - c _ j to-nrlprif- nf Qflinnlft JiTidL 

WI1C t.IliCl aiisx iCpOi to mat mv, 

board of education have on several occasions made faculty appointments 
without his recommendation and, in a few cases, without his knowledge. 
From another college comes a report of the appointment to the faculty - 
apparently under some duress — of the son-in-law of the superintendent of 
schools. 

A few— I am pleased to state very few— presidents report off-campus pres- 
sure to make politically recommended appointments to the staff. One chiez 
administrator who was asked by a powerful member of his state ^legislature 

to se 1 ’ct a particular man as dean of at his college explained that 

there was no such position. Came the immediate reply, “There will be within 
three weeks,” a promise which has fortunately remained unfulfilled. 

Presidents who have unequivocally resisted political pressure have, they 
report to me, succeeded in maintaining their personal and professional in- 
tegrity. 

Presidents of new colleges have certain advantages and certain handicaps 
in selecting a staff. The short amount of time available for selecting a faculty 
obviously creates problems. On the other hand, the fact that a college is being 
started often attracts the interest of potential faculty members who are in- 
erested in being charter members of a staff and in participating in a pioneer- 
ing venture. Information about Adirondack Community College, New York, 
and its staff reeds was sent to all graduate schools east of the Mississippi and 
to selected commercial teacher placement agencies. In addition, wide pub- 
licity was given to plans for the new college. As a consequence, more than 
800 applications were received for the 12 positions to be filled. 

The problem of securing qualified personnel in “shortage fields” is fre- 
quently difficult. In seeking a superior teacher of mathematics, one president 
visited the campus of a university with an outstanding department of mathe- 
matics and interviewed students. “I stopped them in the halls/ he explained, 
“to get their judgments regarding who was the best teacher of lower division 
mathematics at the institution. There was general agreement on one man. I 
investigated his qualifications, inteiviewed him, and invited him to a position 
on our faculty. He accepted and has proved to be a superior faculty member 
in every way.” 

Several presidents refer to the importance of using care in selecting staff 
members. I visited with one administrator who, during the second semester 
of the operation of his college, had had a faculty member— to use his ex- 
pression — “go sour” on him. When I asked him what he would do differently 
if he were starting over again, he immediately replied, “I would make search- 
ing inquiry — preferably in personal conversation or by telephone — of the 
present employer regarding the qualifications of every applicant before his 
appointment.” 

* Another president had found it necessary to discharge three faculty num- 
bers in the third year of college operation. He observes, “If I were starting 
over I would make certain tha. sufficient time is provided administrators to 
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S b ^ an ea 7 date -‘° equate 'he services of faculty mem- 

for^i I m , J Wan ‘ “ make certain that £acul ‘y members are in- 
“™ edatan da 'e-preferabl y in time to make correction^ there 

is any question about their reappointment.” 

Although in the countrv 3<5 P TAfhnl/a f-kp £ i i • 

college instructors comes from 

m Z“eTfr ?,‘ he n eSira n biIity of high 

) f® acuities. On the one hand, it is suggested that the an- 

J^mtraeni of hl u h SCh0Gl teachers in sizeable numbers may tend to create an 
Z%°1 r C0 , llegeas a hi « h sc h°oI- On the other hand, it is p°S out 

ine fie* wtnikelv C h herS WUh ’ °i “ Urse ’ a itrong back S round indieir teach- 
studentTJhi h 1 i y m , nterested m teaching and qualified for working with 
!.!“ d M - - ' ™ ges of abiIities - Mo*' presidents report that they 

some from on ‘ “ Wim ™ riea backgrounds-some from high schools 
some from colleges and universities, others from business and industry 

Several administrators report that the public image of their new colleges 
has been enhanced by the appointment to their faculties of outstanding high 
school teachers from local communities. The reputation of these instructors 
nas reflected credit on new colleges. 

One administrator explains that a high school in his district was handi- 
capped seriously when three of its faculty members— two of them the out- 
andmg members of the staff-were appointed to positions in die new 

be roHP gC ’ V consec l uence relationships between the high school and 
the college were-for a time-anything but cordial. 

frn!? 6 n Fder in W n ich administrativ e appointments are made varies widely 
from college to college. Decisions regarding whom to appoint first depend! 

upon such factors as the size of the college and the qualifications of the 
chief administrator. There is, however, general agreement that administrative 
personnel should be available early in the fields of curriculum and instruc- 
cn, student personnel, finance, and the library. In a small college the presi- 

Z^^^^** 0 ?** ° n hiS q u “ons-as chief adminisSr 
and dean of instruction or dean of student personnel 

“ ™ ad ™ n f! rator succeeds “ building a strong staff, he is indeed well on 
the way to building a strong college. The college must, however, make early 
provision for the enrollment and organization of students. Y 

III. 

STUDENT PERSONNEL 

One of the first duties of the administrator responsible for student per- 
sonnel services is to see that high school pupils of the district are infonS 
about the college and its program. The importance of this step, plus the im- 
portance of preparing for registration, has led presidents to make early ap- 
pointments of administrators in student personnel services At Barstow and 
Grossmont Colleges, in California, deans of personnel were the first appoim- 
ments following the president. At Miami-Dade Junior College, in Florida the 
dean of student personnel and registrar was also a first appointment-corn 
current with the dean of administration. ^ 

New colleges frequently make formal surveys of the goals and interests of 
high school pupils within their districts. The findings of such a survey can 
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be used in developing the curriculum as well as in planning registration. At 
Cerritos College, in California, this plan is also reported to have notable 
value in developing college-community relationships. 

The establishment of requirements for admission is dependent, of course, 
on the philosophy of the college. Just as policies differ among colleges, so 
also do standards of admission. Most of the colleges I have visited follow an 
"open door” policy. A number are, however, highly selective, ana one col- 
lege pridefully referred to itself as "the Harvard of junior colleges.” 

Closely related to admission are retention and probation, for both of which 
policies must be established. 

Other areas of student personnel services in which early planning and de- 
cisions are required include records, reports, counseling, testing, student 
orientation, loans, and scholarships. 

Several presidents, in commenting on the importance of student morale to 
a new college, point out the value student government and extra-class activi- 
ties can have in developing “college spirit.” At Peninsula College, in Wash- 
ington, where the dean of student activities was the president’s initial appoint- 
ment, early attention was given to the early planning of student government. 
Representative students who were to enter the college at its opening in Sep- 
tember were, during the summer, invited to the campus for preliminary 
discussion of such matters as the constitution for student government, student 
elections, college colors, and even college mascot. 

IV. 

FINANCE 

It has been said that a college budget is the most important and accurate 
statement of its philosophy and policy. Matters relating to finance are, there- 
fore, important not only from the viewpoint of the amount of funds secured 
and disbursed but also from the viewpoint of how moneys are spent. 

A difficult problem faced by many new colleges is securing funds to pay for 
the initial costs of getting started. In some states funds cannot be made avail- 
able until classes are under way. A number of colleges, theiefore, borrow from 
banks or other sources until proceeds from tax revenues are available. At 
Cuyahoga Community College, in Cleveland, private donors — including in- 
dividuals, corporations, and foundations — made gifts lo the college to pro- 
vide funds for planning and starting phases. 

Many colleges need to sell bonds and must, therefore, hold bond elections. 
Repeatedly reported are plans under which citizen’s committees participate 
in arriving at decisions regarding what funds are needed, as well as in the 
development and conduct of the bond campaign. At Imperial Valley College, 
California, a 60-member College Building Planning Advisv. . y Comnidtee, 
with six subcommittees, worked on the planning which preceded a bond 
election that was passed by a 13 to 1 majority. 

The problem of whether to choose the site of a college before a bond elec- 
tion is faced by many new colleges. On the one hand, it is pointed out that 
if a site is announced before the election, citizens who oppose the site may 
oppose the bonds. Some bond elections are lost as a result. On the other hand, 
it is suggested that the selection of a desirable site before an election may 
increase the favorable vote on bonds — and this, too, has happened. 
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In lieu of selling bonds to pay for capital outlay, some colleges, where state 
law permits, operate on a “pay as you go plan.” When this is done, tax elec- 
tions are sometimes held to authorize the levy of special taxes to pay for col- 
lege sites and plants. Economy is claimed for this plan — and a “debt-free col- 
lege” does have a wide community appeal. This plan has been followed by 
Orange Coast College and El Camino College, botn in California. 

Several presidents comment on the value of giving extensive publicity to 
the fact that costs are unusually high during the opening years of the college. 
A few propose opening on generous — and one suggests almost extravagant 
budgets so that the community will realize that a college is expensive 
and expect to pay for a quality program. On the contrary, others point out 
the value of economizing and helping citizens realize that the administration 
is endeavoring to keep costs down. 

On one item there is general agreement— namely, it is essential to establish 
an attractive salary schedule. A few colleges adopt a policy of having a salary 
schedule as high as any in their state or section of the country; others aim 
to equal or exceed the average of colleges in their region. It is clear, of course, 
that a high salary schedule is an important factor in staff recruitment. 

V. 

PLANT AND FACILITIES 

It is obviously impossible to select a site, plan and build a plant during five 
to eight months between the appointment of a president and the starting of 
classes. Accordingly, most new junior colleges open in temporary quarters. 
At times, classes in a new junior college meet on a high school campus in late 
afternoon and evening hours, as was done at Cerritos College and Barstow 
College, in California, and at St. Louis Junior College, in Missouri. San Ja- 
cinto College, in Texas, opened in a remodeled store building; Cuyahoga 
Community College, in Ohio, in an abandoned junior high school; Massa- 
chusetts Bay Community College, in buildings formerly used by Boston Uni- 
versity for dormitory and classroom purposes; arid the Loop Branch of Chi- 
cago City Junior College, in an office building previously used for extension 
classes by the University of Chicago. Rockland Community College and 
Dutchess Community College, in New York, opened, respectively, in a former 
home for the aged and in a former hospital. Both of these colleges are on what 
is planned to be their permanent campuses, and some of their present re- 
modeled buildings are included in their long-term campus plans. 

At two college* 3 buildings had been planned — and m one case constructed 
before the appointment of the president. Unfortunately the planning had 
been done by school superintendents, boards of trustees, and architects with 
no experience in junior colleges. These colleges opened classes in permanent 
plants with notable deficiencies. 

At the College of the Desert, in California— with a period of more than 
three and one-half years between the appointment of the president and the 
opening of classes — instruction opened in the fall of 1962 on a permanent 
campus and in permanent buildings, planned under the leadership of the 
president and dean of instruction. 

At the Clearwater campus of St. Petersburg Junior College, in Florida, 
more than three years is being devoted to planning the new college and its 
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plant — with instruction scheduled to begin in new buildings in the fall of 

1964. 

Presidents repeatedly refer to the value of staff-wide participation in plan- 
ning new buildings. When colleges open in temporary quarters, faculty mem- 
bers ordinarily engage in such planning for their new, permanent campuses. 

Several administrators urve the imnortance of aooointinjs a hi° r hl v n uali- 

^ u i ir - o — o- j 

ned architect — preferably, some suggest, with experience in designing plants 
for junior colleges. 

One president whose college is in the midst of a costly rebuilding program 
explains, “We were penny wise and pound foolish. We engaged an architect 
whose charges were lower than his competitors and who assured us that he 
would save us a good deal of money. He had had no experience in con- 
structing junior college plants and little with public schools. He did save us 
some money in our original outlay, but we have more than paid for such 
savings in the high cost of plant maintenance and now in the costs of rebuild- 
ing” 

Although in my studies I have made no analysis of buildings as such, I 
have from time to time had my attention drawn to characteristics of new 
plants. Among features which I find particularly commended are those that 
provide for flexibility: lecture, discussion, and conference rooms of different 
sizes and shapes to meet the requirements of varying types of teaching and 
learning activities; the construction of partitions — including soundproof 
sliding doors — so that space may be rearranged and reassigned to meet new 
needs; and the generous provision of conduits to provide for the use cf tele- 
vision and other as yet unanticipated electronic aids to learning. The factors 
just described will, as time goes on, become increasingly important. 

VI. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE AND RELATIONSHIPS 

Many activities referred to earlier provide community services and establish 
community relationships. Among these are surveys of high schools, the use of 
advisory committees in curriculum planning, the use of citizen’s committees 
in projecting college needs and in planning and conducting bond or elec- 
tion campaigns. In a very real sense building curricula on the basis of com- 
munity needs represents community service at the highest level. 

Several presidents stress, however, the importance of providing special com- 
munity service programs early in the history of a college. In most cases these 
include the provision of lectures, concerts, forums and the like. At North 
Florida Ji.nior College, however, plans were more ambitious. During its first 
year the college opened a high school guidance center — under a highly quali- 
fied expert in student personnel services— to aid secondary schools in essen- 
tially rural areas in establishing and developing guidance programs. The col- 
lege similarly established a regional audio-visual center to serve the public 
schools in its section of Florida. 

The practice more frequently reported by presidents than any other was: 
“Tell the story of the college in every way possible — talks to community or- 
ganizations, radio and television programs, newspaper publicity.” One col- 
lege employed a reporter on a local paper part-time to write news releases 
for his and other papers. One president’s first staff appointment was the di- 
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rector of community relations — an appointment -which apparently more than 
justified itself. 

Several administrators held repeated informal meetings with representa- 
tives of every element in the community — business, labor, agriculture, reli- 
gion, and government. 

VII. 

CONCLUSION 

In this presentation I have reported and briefly discussed a variety of prob- 
lems and practices in starting junior colleges. The list of these will be ex- 
tended during the next three days as plans and procedures for getting 
under way are examined in greater detail. 

In bringing this presentation to a close, I would like to state three conclu- 
sions with which I am particularly impressed as I study and analyze the 
processes of getting started: 

1. The time typically available for establishing junior colleges is all too 
short. There is, however, currently little likelihood in most situations 
of lengthening the time between the appointment of a president and the 
opening of classes. 

2. Procedures of establishment epitomize the processes of junior college 
administration — condensing into a restricted period of time functions 
and operations which make it possible in bold relief to identify and ex- 
amine major problems, trends, and opportunities in junior college ad- 
ministration. 

3. The time pressures under which adminiistrators and their staff associ- 
ates work in establishing junior colleges may well impel the development 
and application of principles and procedures which will have far-reach- 
ing consequences for the administration of junior colleges — not only 
those which have been long established. 

To the extent that necessity is the mother of invention, I hold out to you 
the hope that the limited time typically available for getting junior colleges 
started may well lead to a period of new creativity in junior college adminis- 
tration. 
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ELLIS M. BENSON 

Dean of Instruction 
Cuyahoga Community College 
Cleveland , Ohio 

STEPS AND TIME-SEQUENCE FACTORS 
IN STARTING JUNIOR COLLEGES 

It is my purpose in speaking to you tonight to describe a process by which 
the component elements of establishing a junior college may be designated 
and articulated — a method which, I believe, will have practical application 
to many circumstances of junior college establishment. 

Over the past years as junior college openings have increased in number, 
founding administrators have frequently expressed the desire for a checklist 
of tasks to be accomplished or guidelines to aid them in performing the nu- 
merous and complex steps in the establishment process. 

This evening I shall try to point out some of these tasks, the way in which 
they were identified, and how they may be organized for effective use. 1 1 shall 
present to you a type of checklist which, I believe, can be used with proper 
modifications for almost any circumstance. 

I. 

STEPS IN ESTABLISHMENT 

The steps in establishment, as I have worked them out, are limited to the 
period from the appointment of the president through the first year of in- 
struction. However, the method to be discussed may be effectively applied to 
any period of time during the period of establishment. An appraisal of the 
problem might lead one to think that with considerable research and much 
tedious effort the many steps could be fairly easily determined and could 
comprise a somewhat useful checklist. Further analysis of the establishment 
process readily shows the need for the organization of the steps into useful 
categories and a consideration of the time and sequence interrelationship of 
the steps. 

An effective organization categorizes the activities involved under the 
major areas of: (1) curriculum; (2) student personnel; (S) staff personnel; 
(4) community services; (5) plant and facilities; and (6) finance. I found it 
useful to include in an additional category a small group of initial activities 
which I call “preliminary steps." 

The usefulness of this grouping is apparent in that lue administrators and 
groups of people who would be primarily concerned with one area or another 
would have the advantage of having the steps of most concern to them already 
categorized. For example, in the area of curriculum, a dean of instruction and 
others working on the development of a program would have at hand a list of 
those activities pertinent to their primary responsibility. 

1 Benson, Ellis M. An Investigation of Critical Steps in Establishing California Public 
Junior Colleges. (Unpublished dissertation) Los Angeles: University of California, 1963. 
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Before going into the interrelationships of the steps, it may be of interest 
to present a few examples of steps within each area. A number of important, 
initial procedures defy classification under any single area of administration; 
for example, employment of an administrative secretary; clarification of the 
functions of the board of trustees and the president; organizing and securing 
recommendations from lay advisory groups; the decision whether to employ 
an educational consultant; and determining when to open for instruction. 
All these and a few others are early decisions which I have grouped under the 
category of preliminary steps. 

Of the 63 steps to be accomplished in the area of curriculum, 15 involve 
the selection of courses to be offered. 

There are other matters related to this task: graduation requirements, 
transferability of courses, the evening and extended day program, special pro- 
grams, and general education. Several steps involve the important business 
of selecting texts and establishing curricular relationships with the library. 
Among the more mechanical but essential tasks are developing a college 
catalogue, producing class schedules, and making plans for summer session 
courses. Of major importance during the first year of instruction are those 
steps that deal with curricular addition and revision and the evaluation of 
the program. 

Fifty-six different steps in the student personnel area are grouped under ad- 
missions and records, counseling and guidance, student government and ac- 
tivities. Some steps are difficult to classify; for example, providing student 
placement services. The steps necessary for these services were placed under 
counseling and guidance since a substantial amount of counseling and guid- 
ance is involved with the placement of students in full- and part-time jobs. 

Fifty-four steps in the area of staff personnel were conveniently categorized 
in three groups: first, preservice identification and selection, which steps deal 
with determining need for personnel, finding and employing them; second, a 
group of steps in which participation of instructors in administration and 
community relations is clarified; and third, the steps in which the conditions 
of teacher service are decided upon. Conditions of teacher service are devel- 
oped for the most part by administrators prior to the employment of the in- 
structional staff. It is recognized that there is need for cooperative planning 
with the faculty in this area, but prior development of such information is 
necessary in order to employ instructors. 

Community services may be viewed from two aspects: (1) the function of 
public relations, involving communication with external publics in the area 
served by the college, and (2) the actual services provided by the college to 
the community. The terms “community relations,” “community services,” 
and “public relations’ tend to be used rather loosely and somewhat synony- 
mously. I prefer to use the term “community services” to describe the college 
program directed toward community help and improvement, and d — '>gh 
which information about the college is disseminated. Thus, the ster es- 
sary to provide community services fall under classifications of pu? • rela- 
tions, those social service programs which an educational institution may 
provide the community utilizing the special skills and talents of ^ staff, and 
public affairs and cultural programs. 

Under community services the group of steps perhaps most emphasized and 
considered vital to the establishment process is that dealing with public rela- 
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a bond issue to be attempted is decided. Should some unusual delay occur in 
one area of administration, related areas will also be delayed. No area is com- 
pletely unrelated from another in the total project. 

The time which a step consumes is also of vital importance. The administra- 
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tive efforts must be directed towards the first day of instruction— the most 
pressing goal in time. Such deadlines combined with the interrelationships 
of steps jusi noted complicate the establishment process. 

For this reason, the checklist of steps I have described includes time esti- 
mates, in days, for each of the activities, decisions, and events. It becomes 
quite dear that since the date determined for the start of instruction is de- 
cided upon at a very early stage, the time taken for the combined steps must 
equal the total between the determination of the opening date for instruction 
and the actual opening for classes. 

Some of the times cannot be estimated but rather are rigidly circum- 
scribed by statute or code or are dependent on action of county agencies. An 
example is the time requirement in California necessitating a 100-day period 
between the bond announcement and the vote on the issue. 

The majority of times estimated for steps derive from administrative de- 
cision. These are difficult to establish accurately. Administrators universally 
admit miscalculation and have found in their experiences that substantially 
more time was required to accomplish steps than was generally estimated. 

The sequence in which the steps are undertaken introduces a further com- 
plexity into the establishment process. Some steps must be undertaken se- 
quentially; others can be accomplished concurrently. Administrative deci- 
sion determines both sequence and concurrence of steps. For example, the 
series of steps leading to publication of a catalogue: determining graduation 
requirements, writing course descriptions, and developing suggested curricula 
for the various majors can all be done currently. Recommending courses of 
instruction, on the other hand, must precede board approval of such courses. 

Three kinds of relationships have been noted which would complicate a 
relatively simple list of steps: (1) some steps must be delayed in one area of 
administration until a step in another area has been completed; (2) time esti- 
mates must be made for each step; and (3) the sequence or concurrence of 
steps must be decided. 

Some method is now necessary to organize the steps, their times and their 
sequence, so that the administrator can know where he is at any particular 
moment in the dynamic process of junior college establishment. Time charts, 
action calendars, or Gantt charts, frequently used, show activities but do not 
reveal their relationships. At best they indicate most of the interactions simply 
as occurring at specified times after the beginning or before the completion of 
activities concerned. 



III. 

CRITICAL PATH METHOD 

To solve the problem I turned to the critical path method , which utilizes 
high-speed electronic computers, with appropriate analytical techniques as 
a basis for providing a precise, time-based organization of the steps in junior 
college establishment. Of the two prominent variants of the critical path 
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niethod— PERT (Project Evaluating Review Techniques) and LESS (Least 
Cost Estimating Scheduling System) — I found the latter more appropriate 
to my needs. LESS, a program developed by International Business Machines 
for the IBM 1620 computer, *s used to define, integrate, and interrelate what 
must be done to accomplish objectives on time. The method is also a diag- 
nostic technique for quantifying knowledge about the uncertainties faced in 
completing intellectual and physical activities essential for the timely achieve- 
ment of program deadlines. 

Briefly stated, the advantages claimed for the critical path method are as 
follows: 

1. It automatically requires the establishment of detailed plans. 

2. It establishes the sequence and interrelationship of significant program 
events* 

3. Due to frequent reporting and high-speed data processing, it provides 
up-to-date information on the status of progress on a program, 

4. It permits rapid and accurate analysis of a program. 

5. It aids in the formulation of new schedules when an existing schedule 
has been shown unachievable. 

6. It does not conflict with other management aids. 

The initial procedure in beginning a program is to list all activities and 
events with time estimates for their separate accomplishment. In this case 
I used the 356 steps in the junior college establishment process with their time 
estimates— the list I have described to you already. The steps are plotted— in 
proper sequence and concurrence— on a flow chart network from the appoint- 
ment of the president through the first year of instruction. Proceeding in this 
manner through preliminary steps and those of the six areas of administra- 
tion, the total program is graphically depicted. 

After the flow chart network was plotted, steps in the several areas of ad- 
ministration were linked according to their interrelationships in order to 
focus attention on steps which cannot be initiated until a prior step has been 
completed. r 

Information taken from the chart is then punched on IBM cards and fed 
into a IBM 1620 computer. Incidentally, it is not necessary to have a computer 
and an understanding of parametric linear programming to derive benefits 
from LESS. Many computing service firms offer computational help on a con- 
tract or fee basis, and a number of computer programs exist. 

Using the time estimates for each activity, the computer program totals all 
the times along every possible path in the network from the first event to the 
last event. It then computes fou r dates for each activity: the earliest start date, 
the earliest finish date, the latest start date, and the latest finish date. It also 
computes the total float time, the time an activity can be delayed until it af- 
fects this total project time; and also the free float time, i.e., the time an ac- 
tivity can. oe delayed until it changes the earliest start date fer a succeeding 
activity. One other piece of valuable information determined by the com- 
putet is the ci itical path , wh.’ich is the sequence of events and activities be- 
tween the start of the program and its completion which will require the 
greatest time to accomplish. 

An analysis of the data can reveal the number of activities that must be 
begun or completed during any stated period. This information is of value 
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JAMES W. THORNTON, JR. 

Professor of Junior College Education 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 

GUIDELINES FOR PROVIDING AND 
ORGANIZING STUDENT PERSONNEL 
SERVICES IN A NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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I. 

SERVICES TO INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 
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practically all of the nonclassroom contacts that the student has with the 
college. These contacts must have at least two primary purposes; and the 
whole institution may fail in its mission if these two purposes are not ex- 
plicitly recognized and deliberately planned. 

The first and most obvious purpose of student personnel services is to 

jaiiiiiuiz inter at nun. xucbc lacnuaiing bcivicC^ ancinpi lu uwuiuuic uic otu- 

dents to the appropriate courses, to keep the records, to deal with probation 
and discipline and with activities and with conditions that may interfere with 
learning. They perform a sort of housekeeping function. But there is a second 
and equally important purpose: student personnel services themselves must 
care for instruction in important areas. They provide for the growth of stu- 
dent self-understanding through individual face-to-face counseling sessions, 
and they encourage essential social and political learning by means of the 
student activity program. Universities in other parts of the world, we are told, 
manage to exist without either of these types of service. They ignore the non- 
intellectual aspects of student life, and they refuse to accept the responsibility 
of standing in loco parentis io the presumably adult and self-directed college 
student. American colleges, however, throughout their history have been con- 
cerned with both of these aspects of student life, and the concern seems to be 
even more appropriate at the junior college level than at the four-year col- 
lege or university level. 

The need for personnel services arises in part from the “open door” policy 
of the public junior college. In spite of the fearful advice that high standards 
of admission can save money and protect the integrity of higher education, it 
seems fully in harmony with the best elements of “The American Dream” that 
the door of opportunity be kept open. 

Some of us in this room know only too well that high school achievement, 
although it is the best single predictor of college success we have, is still only 
a partial and fallible index of ability. Both the “early sleepers” and the “late 
bloomers” abound sufficiently in our society to justify efforts to keep the door 
to further education continuously open to citizens who have a sincere desire 
to make up subjects previously missed and to extend their education. Some 
who try will fail; on the other hand, some who try will succeed; and the nation 
and the individual will benefit from their success. Moreover, if one kind of in- 
stitution, the junior college, concentrates on keeping these doors open, other 
institutions can exercise exclusive selectivity, secure in the knowledge that 
no worthy student will be arbitrarily excluded from the highest attainment 
of which he is capable. 

This open door policy has consequences in the characteristics of the stu- 
dent body to be served. As the numbers of high school graduates increase, 
institutions that are able to control their admissions serve an ever more 
homogeneous group of students. Thus it becomes possible for President 
DuBridge, of California Institute of Technology, to proclaim that “high 
school freshmen are better than ever.” Harvard University reports that as 
many as a third of high school graduates who are admitted are granted ad- 
vanced standing in one or more courses. Stanford’s dean of students has 
remarked that the lower half, on academic aptitude, of the 1947 class at Stan- 
ford would not be admitted today. Even the great state universities are plan- 
ning to expand less rapidiy than the growth of the college-bound population. 
For example, the California Master Plan for Higher Education provides that 
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eligibility for admission to the University of California shall be limited to 
% rather than the former 15% of the state’s high school graduates. 

In the public junior colleges, however, increasing population and increas- 
ing proportions of the college-age group, who begin college and persist longer 
in coliege, will inevitably produce a greater diversity in the range of student 
characteristics, x he difference between the most able and the least able stu- 
dent will increase; but there will be other and more subtle diversities. The 
range in age, and ;n quality of previous schooling, and in quality and in- 
tensity of ambition, and in vocational goals, will be increased. Not the least 
important difference will be the introduction of large numbers of able young 
people from, lower socio-economic groups. Clark’s study at San Jose City Col- 
lege demonstrated that the occupations of fathers of City College students 
were distributed almost exactly in the same way as the occupational structure 
of the entire community. It is true that this fact indicates an effective democ- 
ratization of educational opportunity; it is also a fact that some of the students 
from the so-called blue collar class” present a new and vigorous challenge to 
the counselor and the teacher. Some of them have not been accustomed to an 
intellectual environment; they have never picked up a book for pleasure, nor 
heard a voice raised in defense of an abstract idea. In a very true sense, they 
have been “culturally deprived”— and they come to the junior college in a 
timid and tentative search for a culture whose value they accept purely on 

An inevitable consequence of this new heterogeneity of the junior college 
student body is the diversified curriculum. It would make no sense to main- 
tain an open door admission policy to all varieties of students and then to 
force them all into one or a very few educational patterns. So far, the progress 
of junior colleges in effecting diversification of curricula— those actually 
signed for by students has been disappointing. The idea has been accepted, 
and some of the courses have been developed; but too few students choose the 
newer and more practical courses, and too few courses are made available. 
There are signs, nonetheless, that this diversity must and will improve. 

Changes in the occupational structure encourage diversity. These changes 
include the shortage of professionally trained persons and the increasing 
needs for technicians to support the work of the professional; the shrinking 
of opportunity for unskilled workers; and the increasing requirement of 
schooling beyond the high school as a qualification for any job at all. The 
difficulty of predicting the occupational structure is another pressure toward 
a rethinking of junior college offerings. What kinds of work will be needed 
in 1975 or 1985? Life reported in June its belief that 80 per cent of the 
1963 college graduates would fill positions that did not exist when these 
graduates started school in 1946 or 19471 

The diversified curriculum, in turn, brings with it a need for restatement 
of prerequisites for specific courses. Too often, stated prerequisites have been 
established simply as hurdles to exclude less able students, without evidence 
of their relation to success in the course. Yet it must be obvious that not all 
students are able or adapted to or needed in all fields of study. Reasonable 
and operative screening of students for each curriculum is an essential con- 
comitant of the diversification of courses. 
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II. 

NEED FOR PERSONNEL SERVICES 
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student services. If more students, of a wider range of interests and capacities, 
are to choose from among a rich and varied educational menu in preparation 
for an evolving and shifting occupational world, they will need help! This 
help is provided through the guidance aspect of the personnel services. The 
same factors point to the need for other personnel services. 

The commuting student body, drawn as it is from all segments of the com- 
munity, looks to the student personnel office for activities and opportunities 
that will develop the best parts of the atmosphere of a college — the interest 
in intellectual and cultural experiences as well as in the governmental, social, 
and athletic experiences that are traditional elements of a college experience. 
The counselor must become more than an educational adviser and schedule 
maker. He can no longer accept at face value, as an informed and competent 
decision, the student’s bland assertions, “I wanna be a coach,” or “I wanna 
be an engineer.” Every such announcement must be reconsidered and vali- 
dated afresh, with exposure of the student to reasonable and existing alterna- 
tives, on those occasions when all indications point away from his original 
statement of intention. Placement and follow-up services are further conse 
quences of increasing diversification. The student who has found an accept- 
able occupational goal and has prepared himself to attain it deserves as- 
sistance in finding the job he seeks; investigation of this latter progress on 
the job will be of continuing value in adapting the educational program for 
future students 

These, then, are the influences that affect junior college personnel services: 
occupational realities, growing enrollments, burgeoning curricula, and the 
need to foster a truly collegiate atmosphere on the two-year campus. Let us 
turn now to consideration of the sorts of services that must be created in re- 
sponse to these pressures. 



Ill 

SERVICES TO BE PROVIDED 

The scope of student personnel services may be demonstrated by a listing 
of the kinds of activities that are commonly found under the supervision of a 
dean of student personnel in a junior college: 

1. Information for the community at large about college purposes and 
courses 

2. Information about college purposes and courses to the high schools — 
students, administrators, counselors, teachers 

S. Group and individual tests of aptitude and of personalify — administer- 
ing and interpreting 

4. Information to faculty, curriculum committee, administration, about 
students, collectively and individually 

5. Preregistration interviews with students 

6. Establishment and maintenance of student records 

7. Changes of program 
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8. Long term educational planning 

9. Personal counseling 

10. Approbation and probation procedures 

1 1 . Approval for graduation 

12. Transcript preparation and mailing 

13. Placement and follow-up of graduates 
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15. Student government 

18. Student welfare — health, loans, scholarships 

17. Social activities 

18. Coordination or athletics 

19. discipline. 



Theie may be activities that I have overlooked, or that are included within 
a broader item; but the list is sufficient to show that student personnel services 
are a broad and essential category of junior college service and that they 
require careful administration and adequate support. 

The timing of some of the informational services deserves a moment’s at- 
tention. I have had junior college presidents tell me that they were unable 
to offer, in their communities, the terminal courses that are considered an 
integral part of their responsibility. “We have tried to organize two-year tech- 
nical courses,” they say, “but our students insist on pursuing baccalaureate 
degree courses. We explain the occupational courses as each student comes 
to register, but they still insist on the degree pathway.” 

The key phrase in their explanation is “when the student comes to reg- 
ister.” It is time for all of us in the junior college movement to recognize that 
many of our constituency, parents and students, dc, not yet understand the 
institution. College still means, to most Americans, a four-year degree; and 
we should not expect an entering freshman to revise that definition as a result 
of one interview. Instead, it is tire responsibility of the personnel office to see 
that every possible avenue of information is used to inform the community 
early and often of the special characteristics of the junior college curriculum. 
High school teachers and counselors must be invited to the campus; sopho- 
more and junior students can consider the diversified meanings of the generic 
term “college.” By radio and newspaper and PTA and service clubs the word 
must be spread about the educational offerings as well as the athletic sched- 
ules and financial needs of the college. By these paths, students and their 
parents can be led to consider in advance their choice of curricula, so that 
the community college can do in fact what it is intended to achieve in princi- 
ple. The student personnel service: are in a strategic position to carry out the 
educational public relations that are an essential complement to other inter- 
pretations of the college. 



IV. 

PROBLEMS OF STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 

The nonresidential nature of the community college and the shortness of 
the student s enrollment pose problems for all aspects of personnel services. 
The student’s entire attention is not concentrated,* as it might be in a residen- 
tial college, on instructional and collegiate activities. His home life, his work, 
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his nonstudent companions, and even distance from the campus interfere 
with his study as well as with his participation in clubs, sports, student gov- 
ernment, or social activities. The fact that a large proportion of students 
come from the “blue collar” class introduces additional difficulties. Funds 
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functions may have been either entirely lacking or spiritually frustrating; 
opportunities foi leadership may have been preempted, in high school, by 
academic or social cliques. The insights and attitudes to be derived from stu- 
dent activities are educationally valid and highly desirable for this segment 
of the student body; but it may prove almost impossible to gain their partici- 
pation, unless all institutional arrangements — schedule, costs, election pro- 
cedures, campus opinion, and faculty attitudes— conspire to encourage and 
welcome widespread participation. 

There is, of course, a reverse side of this situation. The fact that many high 
school leaders will attend other colleges leaves a void in junior college activi- 
ties that must be filled by some of the able but inexperienced youth who were 
previously habituated >o losing elections. They will couple their lack of ex- 
perience with determination to prove themselves. They will gain competence 
through work on publications and committees and government, and even 
through intensive sports schedules, that will make them strong competitors 
for positions after they transfer to the four-year institutions. 

This thought of transfer recalls another difficulty in student personnel 
services — the brief stay of leaders in the junior college. Within the span of 
only two years students must be recruited for activities, given basic training, 
groomed for election, elected to office, and complete their terms of service. 
In addition, it is not at all uncommon for an officer elected at the end of his 
freshman year to decide either to attend another institution, or not to attend 
college. The point of rehearsing these problems of the commuting college 
is simply to emphasize the fact that faculty leaders of student activities must 
be of very high quality and exceptionally strong constitutions, if the activi- 
ties are to thrive in the face of these difficulties. 

Adequate staffing for student personnel services poses another problem. 
The description of tasks indicates that these are crucial assignments in devel- 
oping the quality of the institution and the morale and success of the students. 
It is difficult to find enough persons with the breadth of outlook, depth of 
training, and background of experience to be fully competent in this sort 
of activity. Unless there are enough workers, with enough time and clerical 
assistance to do the job, it will be done hastily and superficially; the students 
and the institution will suffer. 

In addition to adequate numbers, the personnel staff needs to be concerned 
about their relationship to the faculty. Arrangements must be devised to in- 
tegrate counselors into the faculty. They must know and respect each other, 
or the needed referrals of students will not be made. One way to accomplish 
this is to reserve some teaching areas for members of the counseling staff, so 
that it cannot be charged that they have lost touch with the main function of 
the college. Another useful device is to employ teachers to assist in the coun- 
seling work during preregistration periods. Nothing will convert a critic 
faster than having to face up to the problems involved in counseling and 
scheduling students. An Ozark proverb assures us that “Nobody knows about 
work but them that has done it”; and a stint in the counseling office can help 
any instructor in understanding personnel services. 







A final problem has to do with costs of personnel services. I have seen re- 
ports that California junior colleges spend from 10 to 18 per cent of their 
operational budgets on personnel services. It may be hard to convince board 
members or faculty members cf the validity of this financial emphasis, espe- 
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be spent for classroom teache? salaries. Nevertheless, if there is any validity 
at all to the rationale here presented, the tasks of student personnel services 
should be performed ably or not at all; and they will not be performed ably 
by volunteer workers, by overworked workers, or by workers without neces- 
sary tools. The decision is inescapable, either to support the services ade- 
quately, or to accept the consequence that much of their contribution will 
be lost. 

V. 



SUMMARY 



Of late years, we have come to a heartening and wholesome realization that 
the community college can be, if we wish it to be, an instrumentality of excel- 
lent and demanding education. It is within our power to create the institu- 
tional press that leads to eager study, to dedicated teaching, to high morale, 
to community respect, and to important contributions to the quality of na- 
tional life. Many of these pressures are created by, and all art fostered by, 
the student personnel services of the college. 

Guidance can help students to find and to continue in the courses where 
they can find challenges to do their best. Activities can serve to interfere with 
or to encourage the instructional life of the institution. Student personnel 
services determine the relative emphasis to be placed on aspects of collegiate 
life that are all good in themselves, but that are all, if overdone, destructive 



of the basic purposes of the college. 

For these reasons it is imperative that the boards of trustees and adminis- 
trators understand and support a broadly conceived and competently ex- 
ecuted plan of student personnel services. Some years ago, during the forma- 
tive period of Orange Coast College, I interviewed an able but profane in- 
dustrialist. and described some of the aspects of the program we proposed, in 
an effort to gain his understanding and support. Although he was critical of 
guidance and student activities as I began to describe them, he quickly caught 
the spirit of the ideas I have attempted to present this morning. He sum- 
marized my whole presentation in one sentence. After some editing, what he 
said was: “If you don’t do this job well, you’re going to waste every cent you 
spend on the rest of it!’” 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES AT 
DIABLO VALLEY COLLEGE 



This conference centers its attention on the problems associated with es- 
tablishing a new junior college. It is easy for many or us at Diablo Valley 
College to remember when we were new — at age 13 we are now adolescent 
and to recall the thinking, struggling, and even agonizing that went into the 
initial stages of providing and organizing our student personnel services. 
Most of us were new to each other, some of us had very little actual junior 
college experience, and although some had had training as counselors, no one 
on our staff, other than our director, Leland Medsker, had actually experi- 
enced the organizing of a student personnel program. But we had one great 
asset that more than offset these liabilities. Everyone who was centrally in- 
volved in starting our college was fully committed to the conviction that 
student needs come first. 



I think it no exaggeration to say that as much time and effort were devoted 
to setting up the personnel program as were given to organizing the instruc- 
tional program. In fact, these two activities have never been thought of. or 
our campus as distinct and divorced. They blend, fuse, and cross over at ,m.?.ny 
points, as I shall illustrate later. Certainly student personnel is no adjunct 
to seme other more important function of our college. In many noteworthy 
ways student personnel activities and interests are central to our entire op- 
eration. We believe that the .importance of student interests and needs is 
central to our college philosophy and way of operation. It is my personal con- 
viction that unless this spirit pervades a campus, it is impossible to have any 
truly effective student personnel program to administer. Conversely, the 
prevalence of a student-oriented atmosphere in a college not only greatly 
simnlifies the problem of program administration but actually offsets and 
counteracts many of the mistakes we might make and shortcomings we might 
have as administrators. If such an atmosphere prevails, the major goal of 
administration is to capitalize upon it to the maximum degree. If this atmos- 
phere is lacking, the main concern of administration must be to infuse such 
a spirit, to nurture it, to make it dominant. In other words, I believe the best 
student personnel programs that I know of are not necessarily the best 
organized — they are the best inspired. 

It is against the background of this perspective that I would like to consider 
some of the things we have learned in 13 years of experience in providing and 
organizing a student personnel program at Diablo Valley College. 
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I 

I I. 

I LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE 



Many lessons are learned the hard way, and perhaps it would be useful 
for me to recite at the outset just three approaches we would avoid if we had 
it all to do over. I'm sure many more might be added, but I prefer not to 
dwell too long on our mistakes. 

For one thing, we would temper our early enthusiasm and ambition with 
more realism. We would learn earlier that we can’t be all things to all people. 
For example, I have no idea how many valuable counselor hours we used 
(and to a considerable degree wasted) by going over every student program 
every semester. Years ago the facts of life compelled us to abandon the prac- 
tice, without consequently experiencing any of the dire results that some pre- 
dicted. Nor have our students suffered by being placed more on their own 
in the matter of program changes. No longer do we consume uncounted man 
hours in approving every change of mind a student experiences. In retrospect 
we are inclined to say that these are responsibilities that the continuing stu- 
dent should be expected to shoulder. He may make mistakes — most of them 
not too serious — but we made a few ourselves. Relief from this mandatory 
reviewing and checking-up gives us more time to insure a more thorough job 
in all phases of educational and vocational counseling. Furthermore, every 
student well knows that the counselor is available and is most willing to dis- 
cuss with him the implication of whatever move he is contemplating. We save 
time, we have withdrawn no desired service, and in all likelihood the student 
is better off for the added responsibility he assumes. At least we have seen no 
impressive evidence to the contrary. 

If we were over-solicitous for the welfare of the students in those early days, 
we may have been under-solicitous for our own. We did anticipate rapid 
growth, and we did take steps to prepare for it. But we now wish we had done 
more. We wish that in the annual induction of new teachers more emphasis 
had been placed on interpreting our student personnel philosophy and its 
relationship to the college philosophy. We wish that we had thought of more 
and more effective ways of keeping our student personnel staff better ac- 
quainted with other members of the faculty and with the developments oc- 
curring within the respective instructional areas — I might add that the re- 
verse is also true. We should have done more to acquaint our faculty with 
changes occurring in student personnel. Although we have retained a gratify- 
ing proportion of the mutual rapport and understanding we originally 
had, we have lost much in the process of rapid expansion (over 49 new 
faculty during the last three years). A shoring-up process is essential in the 
immediate future if we are to preserve those ideals upon which this college 
was founded. 



n. 

SUBSTANCE AND STRUCTURE OF PROGRAM 

So much for that side of the coin. I take more pleasure in reviewing our 
experience of another sort. I will, as concisely as I can, outline the substance 
and structure of our student personnel program and then conclude by sin- 
gling out for more detailed discussion some aspects of our program that have 
given us particular satisfaction. 



The program of student personnel services at Diablo Valley College is cen- 
tralized. The entire system can be represented by a chart which shows that 
over-all responsibility rests with, one man, the dean of student personnel. 
His responsibilities are broad, varied, and demanding. Lnder his general 
supervision is a program that, from our beginning, has fairly represented the 
full range of the generally acknowledged student personnel activities and 
which, in our case, includes some 17 services. 

Admissions, registration, and records are all handled by the office of the 
registrar, who is, to all intents and purposes, an assistant dean of student 
personnel and reports directly to the dean. We have never been inclined to 
create an independent office of admissions, since we regard this function as 
a service. While fully recognizing the need for consistency in the maintaining 
of institutional standards, we recognize too that we must sometimes bend. 
The student or applicant must abide by our policies and meet our standards; 
but we must attempt, insofar as is possible, to meet his individual needs. We 
feel that the structure that best insures this flexibility places the registrar 
under the dean. Mechanized for data processing, the records office is also a 
ready source of information indispensable for the institutional studies we are 
continually making; but more importantly, this office is the the source of in- 
formation on each student, that is readily available to the counselor. 

Responsibility for health services centers in the school nurse (a public 
health nurse), who is assisted by a full-time secretary. This office conducts 
the screening examinations for vision and hearing; maintains and uses the 
health inventories and records; provides health counseling to students and 
resources for instruction in health education; and maintains liaison in appro- 
priate matters with schools, public and private health agencies, doctors, and 
parents. In addition, the office has the customary responsibilities for first aid 
and for special physical examinations. 

Health education, physical education and athletics are under the general 
overview of a teacher-coordinator. It is his particular responsibility to imple- 
ment the philosophy of the college as it relates to these matters. 

A staff member is assigned full time to advising and supervising the cocur- 
ricular or student activities program and to teaching a leadership course 
taken by all elected student officers. The college adheres to the conviction 
that these activities share in the educational significance associated with class- 
room work, and, in spite of difficulties, special effort is made to implement 
this conviction. I have more to say about this later. 

The bookstore is owned by the Associated Students and is operated by a 
full-time manager. Profits from the stoie are an important source of support 
for many student activities. 

Two instructors advise the student editors of the college newspaper and 
two college magazines. 

An integral part of our counseling program, of course, is our testing service. 
The great majority of our students are required to take standardized aptitude 
tests. Additionally, other inventories and testing instruments are available 
and are used as occasion indicates. While the various tests are administered 
primarily for guidance purposes, they obviously are a ready source of informa- 
tion to be used in institutional studies. Research, in the form of such studies, 
is a continuing responsibility of the college, with student personnel assuming 
the leadership. One person has a reduced load to enable him, with assistance 
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from his committee and the office of the registrar, to gather and to interpret 
data on aptitudes, student characteristics, follow-up studies, etc. 

Another staff member devotes more than half of his time to helping stu- 
dents find part-time work and assisting graduates and dropouts to locate full- 
time employment. 



Through 3. counselor, on released, time, student personnel maintains an 
up-to-date library of occupational information, housed in a special section of 
the main library. 

One counselor, with a reduced load, administers the student aid and stu- 
dent loan program. Another has responsibility for the scholarship program; 
and yet another gives special attention to the special problems encountered 
by our many foreign students. 

Many forms of liaison are maintained through student personnel. This 
includes close working relationship with the County Hospital, particularly 
with reference to psychi? ‘c referrals. It also includes close contact with 
county welfare agencies, the County Probation Department, and the state 
rehabilitation services. Of course, the usual liaison is maintained with the 
high schools in our service area and with colleges to which our students 
transfer. 

Overshadowing in importance all of the special services is individual and 
group counseling. Headed by an assistant dean of student personnel, 13 
counselors serve our 3,200 day students and are available at night to serve 
the 3,500 part-time students. Twenty-eight sections of our group guidance 
course. Psychology 1 19, will be offered this fall. Most entering freshmen will 
be enrolled in this course. Axil counselors teach at least six hours a week. These 
sections of Psychology 1 19 are considered teaching assignments. They are also 
considered group guidance and, when so calculated, bring our counselor- 
pupil ratio well within recommended limits. 

Guidance emphasis is upon educational and vocational counseling. Obvi- 
ously, however, all counseling of this kind does not occur as an adjunct to 
personal counseling. Our counselors do, however, recognize the professional 
limits of their position as well as the practical limits of becoming too involved 
in “depth” counseling. 



in. 

SELECTED FEATURES OF PROGRAM 



Although our student personnel program, as I have just outlined it, is by 
no means ideal, it serves our purposes reasonably well and has been a sub- 
ject for special commendation in our official accreditation reports. There are 
no aspects of it of which we are not critical and none in which we do not 
seek improvement. Certain features, nevertheless, have given us particular 
satisfaction and may be worth special attention at this time. 

For example, we are frankly proud of the caliber of our counseling staff. 
All, of course, hold the pupil personnc-J credential and all have, in fact, had 
much more than the minimal training thus prescribed. Many are psychology 
majors, but we have striven for a balance and a diversification that precludes 
our building a staff entirely on this basis. This diversification makes possi- 
ble considerable specialization and a team approach that, in our opinion, 
adds much to the productivity of the whole effort. 

We are equally pleased with the highly professional attitude of our student 
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personnel staff. Our counselors uniformly respect the confidence and the 
dignity of each student with whom they work. They also respect their pro- 
fessional responsibility to fellow faculty members. I know of no instance, 
for example, where information received from counselees about instructors 
has been relayed to administration and used in teacher evaluation. 

Bv their own choice, the counselors spend two to three hours a week in 
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meetings. These meetings may well involve a discussion of a unit (s) in Psy- 
chology 1 19, a psychiatrist from the County Hospital discussing theory and/or 
practice, a report from a colleague on an article of general interest, a case 
study, and many other matters that assist the counselor to become more pro- 
ficient in his chosen profession. 

Although we attempt to make optimum use of the great resource we have 
for students in the special competencies represented in our general faculty, we 
have refrained from adopting a formalized system of faculty adviser ships. On 
their own initiative, of course, students consult with their instructors, particu- 
larly in fields of their special interest, on matters that pertain to educational or 
vocational planning and even on personal matters. This we think is good. In 
fact, counselors frequently refer students to instructors for special informa- 
tion. But instructors generally do not presume to have the special competence 
that is required for counseling as distinguished from advising; and the divid- 
ing line between these activities is admittedly hard to draw. What starts in as 
advising easily becomes counseling, and few of our instructors want to assume 
this latter responsibility. We are fully convinced that untrained or inade- 
quately trained people should not be encouraged, and certainly not asked, to 
counsel. The emphasis at Diablo Valley has been on maintaining an atmos- 
phere in student-faculty relations that encourages students to capitalize per- 
sonally on the opportunities they have for informal consultation with their 
instructors. Perhaps that is one reason why we wish not to formalize the 
procedure. 

We probably would be forced into some kind of advisership program 
were we not to provide adequate counseling service. Although we certainly 
could make good use of a larger staff, we are happy that even without in- 
clusion of group counseling we have a ratio of one full-time equivalent 
counselor to every 390 students. Reckoning our Psychology 119 instruction 
as group guidance — and we think it is legitimate to do so — the ratio is one 
counselor to well under 300 students. Except during periods of peak load, 
no student complains that he cannot see a counselor, generally the counselor 
of iiis choice. 

Consequently, counselors are by no means limited to the function of 
merely programming students. Although for many reasons we avoid be- 
coming overinvolved in personal counseling in depth, we do attempt to make 
available all of the counseling needed by the individual student in the areas 
of educational and vocational counseling. 

But the favorable ratio we do enjoy would be impossible were it not for 
the consistent support this aspect of the college operation receives from the 
governing board and the community. I do not recall that our board has ever 
raised questions over the number of counselors we employ, in spite of the 
fact that in terms of per student cost this service is necessarily more expensive 
than is classroom instruction. On the contrary, no aspect of our entire opera- 
tion has been the target of less criticism by our students, by the board, or by 
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the community. There seems to be some recognition of the fact that good 
and adequate, counseling is a sine qua non for a true junior college. It is 
certainly our job at Diablo Valley to see that this recognition persists. 

A feature of our attitude in ctllr1#=>n* ruivoAnnol 
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general operation as a college, is a considerable degree of permissiveness. 
Although we wish not to be doctrinaire in the matter, we are convinced that 
directive*. in counseling, in student activities and in the general operation 
of the college, however much it may contribute to a more smooth-running 
institution, is not conducive to sound growth in a student or to the building 
of a healthy democratic society. We share with many others the conviction 
that the soundest way to encourage a college student in the development of 
healthy adult attitudes is to treat him like an adult. No one has to warn us 
about the institutional and community-wide headaches this approach in- 
vites— we have experienced them ! But we have experienced, too, the satisfac 
tion that comes from seeing students profit from the mistakes we have watched 
them make, and have been heartened by the way the great majority of them 
have responded to me responsibility thrust upon them by this imposition of 
freedom. Certainly we recognize limits, and we tnink we can distinguish be- 
tween liberty and anarchy; but we generally have occasion to congratulate 
ourselves for resisting the frequent impulse to impose a more rigorous disci- 
pline on our students instead of letting them exercise their freedom and ac- 
quire the techniques of self-discipline somewhere else and at someone else’s 
expense. 

Consequently, our advisers are seldom censors. O'ur counselors are not dis- 
ciplinarians. Our instructors are not policemen. If police services are neces- 
sary, as in parking lots and at games and other large gatherings, we hire uni- 
formed officers. If clubs cannot flourish unless they are supported, directed, 
and practically run by an adviser, we allow them to lapse. If student leaders 
are headed directly into difficulties, we counsel, advise, and seek to educate, 
but except i" the gravest situations we do not substitute our judgment for 
theirs. In 13 years we have had few occasions to suspend a student, and we 
have not yet had one expelled. All in all, we are convinced that an obvious 
and pervasive, though not unlimited, permissiveness provides the most ra- 
tional basis for operation in the realm of student personnel. 

We believe that some of our special services may be somewhat out of the 
ordinary. For example, in our health service we avoid attempting what we 
cannot do well and concentrate our efforts on those activities that yield maxi- 
mum results. In the belief that superficial physical examinations are hardly 
better than none at all, we have abandoned them, except for the thorough 
ones we give to athletes. But our school nurse reviews the health inventories 
and records very carefully, screening out for conference and counseling ail 
appropriate cases. We Jo give vision and hearing examinations to all, and 
these, too, become the basis for health counseling. Students who need medical 
care are so advised, and through our liaison with physicians we are prepared 
to make referrals of hardship cases. Our experience convinces us that em- 
ployment of a full-time sc ' iol physician is It ,s satisfactory than an arrange- 
ment that makes medical service and advice available at our option. A spe- 
cial resource, of course, is the County Health Department. By avoiding non- 
productive activities, providing a full-time secretary to relieve the nurse of 
clerical work, and arranging for most minor, routine first aid to be ad- 
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ministered by qualified instructors, the nurse is freed for much broader use- 
fulness. 

We are constantly studying ourselves and our students. Some of our studies 
we repeat from year to year or at other regular intervals in order to discover 
trends. Other studies are made as the request or occasion arises. An In- 
stitutional Studies Committee, made up of interested faculty members and 
headed by a counselor who is expert in research and is given released time, 
is the central agency in this activity. Representative completed or “in- 
progress” studies include research on the relative academic success of students 
who were and who were not eligible at the time of registration for enroll- 
ment in state colleges or the university (this is an evaluation of our “open 
door” policy); research on the value of special courses and workshops in 
reading and writing skills; a study of a chemistry course; “evaluation opinion- 
naires” administered to a sampling of our students; a continuing “trend” 
study of surface characteristics of our students; and a special long-range 
follow-up study of a sampling of ou students. This last is an ambitious, 
fairly intensive study !.agun in 1956, using 217 of the students then registered, 
and following them through their subsequent careers in and out of college. 
Now completed, it has yielded some valuable information which we have 
used and are arranging to utilize further. 

Planned for next year are a special study of the use of programmed ma- 
terials in mathematics instruction and research on an experimental project 
in English instruction. We have had no occasion to regret the considerable 
outlay of time and money required for institutional study. In fact, we feel 
that we should do more of it. 

Diablo Valley College serves 14 high schools, and the number is rapidly 
increasing. Adequate liaison with these schools is obviously a severe problem. 
It has been met in part by the rather unusual device of “community coun- 
selors.” An interested and qualified regular counselor in each of these high 
schools is placed on the junior college payroll to serve as special counselor for 
students planning to attend our college and to act as our representative-in- 
residence there. They are called together on our campus three or four times 
a year by the dean in order that their information about us may be complete 
and up to date. They are valuable as a means whereby high school faculties 
become better acquainted with us, and they are useful channels through 
which our regular counselors work, especially in connection whh ‘.heir visita- 
tions to high schools. The arrangement has worked well. 

Our group guidance course, required of almost all students, has been the 
object of much attention and frequent revision. We have never regarded it 
as a typical “orientation” course. We strive for something much more pene- 
trating and fundamental. It has always been a full-semester, two-unit course. 
As currently stated, the general objective of the course is “to help the college 
student become increasingly aware of his personality development and to 
develop further insights significant for many critical decisions he must make. 
The course provides opportunities to help the student leam to assess the 
demands, alternatives, and consequences associated with the college environ- 
ment, his society, and the world of work in order that he may better select 
the most fulfilling and realistic goals.” 

Guided by this objective the course centers its attention on the closely 
related subjects of college and its meaning, values, perception, self-concept, 
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would have lesuited either in a kind of diffuse 
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amorphousness that would have necessitated strong, unilateral administrative 
counteraction, or m the adoption of a program of full departmentalization 
W! 1 all 1 of its attendant hazards. In neither case would the student personnel 
point of view have been as influential throughout the college as it has. 



IV. 



CONCLUSION 

It should be obvious from what I have reported that our program of stu- 
dent personnel services at Diablo Valley College is far from ideal. Providing, 
revising, organizing and reorganizing such services seems to be a never- 
completed task. But through our successes and failures we have developed 
a dynamic program that at least has the virtue of being our own. It has been 
set up, reworked, examined and struggled with by all of us. It was not im- 
posed; it was not the work of one or two specialists; it was not borrowed. So 
it must be with the student personnel programs of your colleges. 




FREDERIC T. GILES 

Professor of Higher Education 
University of Washington 
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GUIDELINES FOR PROVIDING PLANT ANu 
FACILITIES FOR A NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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I. 

GUIDELINES 

Although circumstances in various communities differ in many res P“ts> 
thffoilotving suggested guidelines should prove useful in prov.dxng plant 
and facilities for a junior college tr any community. 

■ , Even Sr £ . S„ S.rayer, G. D, and Engelhard., N bS—* l°r College Building. 
New S Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1938. P.4. 
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1. Plants and facilities must be master planned. 

2. The site, which will be an asset or liability in the selection of plant and 
facilities, should be selected as objectively tnd scientifically as possible. 

3. The planning of junior college facilities should include the wisest use 
of the potential contiibutions and resources of various individuals and 
groups. 

4. Junior college facilities should have an architectural character , 'or- 
sistent with the desired image and role of the junior college in the com- 
munity. 

5. Junior college facilities should have an educational character which 
emulates the college’s role as the educational and cultural center of the 
community. 

6. Facilities of a junior college must be adaptable to the socioeconomic 
needs of a community. 

7. Facilities must be planned and designed so as to provide for economical 
staffing and use. 

8. Junior college facilities must be planned and designed for a variety of 
uses: regular daytime offerings, community service, and part-time and 
adult programs. 

Plant and facilities must be master planned. Webster’s definition of a plan 
is “a detailed method, formulated b. "orehand,” and his definition of a 
master plan is “a designated plan that controls or sets a standard or norm.” 
Thus it can be seen that a marvelous plan may be developed, but if it does 
not indicate the controls, standards, or norms upon which it is formulated, it 
is not a master plan. 

A concentrated period of planning by various individuals and groups will 
undoubtedly turn cut to be the best and wisest investment ever made for the 
citizens of the region. The master planning process is not an exercise in 
abstract speculation or wishful thinking; it is a living experience in purpose- 
ful teamwork. It is a planned activity in which the activity itself affects the 
final plans. The results of master planning infer that certain basic decisions 
have been made about the campus and its relationship to maximum size, 
location, program, and other related problems. It provides the coordinated 
effort necessary to give a campus a feeling of completeness and coordination. 
The importance of mas jr planning was well expressed by William T. Arnett 
in an address at a conference on junior college planning in Florida in 1959: 

Planning is the rational adaptation of means to an end. It is a process of thought, 
a method of work, the way in which a man makes use of his intelligence. People 
always act with some anticipation of the future, with some picture, however cloudy, 
of the end they are seeking; with some notion, however inaccurate, of the conditions 
which determine the extent to which they can achieve their ends; and with some 
appraisal, however inadept, of what are the appropriate means to attain their ends 
under such conditions. It is the purpose of master planning to make sure such 
calculations or probabilities, and such appraisal of alternate courses of action . . . 
are as clear, as realistic, and as effective as possible. 2 

8 Arnett, William T. Principles of Campus Planning. Tallahassee, Florida: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1959. P.21. 
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The site , which will he an important asset or liability in the selection of 
plant and facilities, should be selected as objectively and scientifically as pos- 
sible. The selection of a site for a junior college can be a long and tedious 
process, and, frequently, to avoid this, sites are selected on the spur of the 
moment or as a bargain. Sites selected only because they are bargains, like 
many other bargains, turn out to be excessively costly when put into use. 
Several necessary steps for the evaluation and selection of sites emerge from 
literature and practice. For purpose of emphasis, the following is a sum- 
marization of suggested guidelines: 



1. Written criteria should be developed for use in evaluating the potential 
sites. 



2. The entire community should be surveyed for potential sites, and not 
just the more obvious locations. 

3. The suiwey should result in a map showing all potential sites and an 
evaluation of each based upon these criteria. 

a. Adequate acreage for maximum master plan. 

b. Relationship to major transportation both in existence and planned. 

c. Ready access to the public. 

d. Availability and adequacy of utilities necessary to operate a junior 
college campus. 

e. Desirability of topography for construction. 

f. Compatibility of land usage cf surrounding property. 

g. Location in relationship to are? Lorn which students will be served. 

4. The site selected should not wholly determine the kind of physical 
facilities and educational program. 



Benjamin Hardei said in his book. Economic Planning for Better Schools: 
Proper planning prior to site selection can go far towards preventing in- 
adequacies of site and physical environment, and can go far towards pre- 
venting a school from becoming poorly located with respect to school popu- 
lation and organization.”* r r 

The planning of junior college facilities should include the wisest use of 

the potential contributions and resources of various individuals and groups. 

Because of the community orientation of the junior college, it has become 

recognized that the planning and providing of junior college facilities should 

include a greater representation of interest than has ordinarily been used in 

5°“2g; P lannmg - This was stated clearly in a guide by D. Grant Morrison 
in 1957: 



The unique and changing curricula in the junior college indicates the need for 
the close cooperation of teachers, administrators, school boards, lay committees, archi- 
tects, and the building and curriculum coordinators of the State Board to secure 
functional, flexible buildings that will serve the educational program. 4 

Good planning provides opportunities for each individual and group to 
make the maximum contribution and provides for a process of homogeniza- 
tion of many ideas and concepts into a total plan. Each person or group has a 
snecific contribution to make; and each complements and supplements the 
contributions of the others. r 



195L Rif. 1 ’ A ‘ Eenjamin ‘ Ann Arb ° r ’ Michi S an: Department of Architecture Research, 

‘Morrison, D. Grant. A Guide for Planning Community-Junior Colleges in the State of 
Washington. Olympia, Washington: State Board of Education, 1957. P. 1. ’ 
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Clyde Blocker, in an article in the February 1961 issue of the Junior Col- 



lege Journal, stated: 

A typical community college has a number of “publics” which are interested in 
the development of the institution. Each of these groups performs important func- 
tions in a" complicated, informal system of checks and balances from which will 
emerge the campus plan and physical plant. 0 



The key figure in planning is the administrator assigned to coordinate the 
project. He must contribute three essentials: knowledge, leadership, and 
unity. He must perform an objective coordinating role with individuals and 
groups who have important but incomplete knowledge of the total situation. 
He has, and should have, the final decision to make after all discussion is 
completed. The relationship and understanding which he establishes with 
the architect will be the key to getting the educational specifications trans- 
lated into architectural specifications. 

The architect is the person who assimilates all the ideas, concepts, and 
dreams and turns them into physical plans. His appointment and contacts 
must start with the planning. He must be inspired and creative when he 
draws lines around educational specifications and programs. He must thor- 
oughly understand the philosophy of the program; and he must have educa- 
tional materials and decisions to work with, or his work will make educational 
decisions. 

With the zeal of real artists and pioneers, faculty groups need to express 
their profession al creative attitudes toward the new facilities. They should 
not be limited in their quest for information and in their research efforts. 
The goal should be to create “our dreams for an outstanding community 
college,” not just a replica of a goodvtwo-year college developed somewhere 
else. The major contribution of the st\ff is to provide suggested educational 
specifications for the parts of the prograha with which they are most familiar. 
Their hardest job will be to judge realistically the requirements and to re- 
member the buildings are not designed primarily for them; students and 
programs precede them in importance, j 

The function of the board of education in planning a community college 
is what it is in all school administration; the formulation of policy and the 
careful selection of an administratioi^ and staff capable of assisting the board 
in formulating policies and executing decisions agreed upon. The board of 
education is the basic policy-making body in the planning of a community 
college; but more than that, it has implied responsibilities for seeing that the 
planning results are a marked educational improvement in the community. 

There may or may not be students available during the planning; but if 
the<*‘ are, they may beneficially influence the planning results in terms of 
student habits. They should also be kept informed of progress since they act 
as ready made public relations contacts. 

Citizens committees represent different segments of the community and 
operate in an advisory capacity. They can assist in interpreting plans to the 
community at large, in surveying and selecting the site, and in acquiring the 
site and raising funds. 

Although not necessary, visits by the staff to other college campuses can 

6 Blocker, Clyde. “The Role of the Administrator in Community College Planning,” 
Junior College Journal. 31:326-30; February 1961. 
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help solve common problems. Such visits should be preceded by careful plan- 
ning and conducted with specific purposes in mind. There is a growing body 
of information, resulting from study and research, that can make an im- 
r\AY'tont rAn triKy 1 !OH tO ^131111111^; Once such information is used, more effort 
can be spent studying local situations which differ from those cited in research 
studies. Decisions on important matters should be based upon evidence de- 
termined by local factors. 

The final results of planning will be more than the total of the individual 
contributions. Master planning provides the dividends on the original in- 
vestments. Good facilities do not reflect the original ideas of any one person 
or group, but a mosaic or aggregate of all ideas. 

Junior college facilities should have an architectural character consistent 
with the desired image and role of the junior college in the community. The 
architectural impact and the visual image created by the plant and facilities 
will have an important effect on the citizens’ concepts of the college. An 
impression of an overgrown secondary school or an underdeveloped uni- 
versity is not the architectural character desired. Although much can be 
learned from facilities for business and industry, the campus should not look 
like an industrial compound. Sometimes campus designs attempt to create 
the image of a country club or a desert spa; then there is great concern and 
wonderment as to why the concept of a comprehensive community college 
can not be developed in the community. The campus and facilities should 
provide a feeling that it is an educational plant- — beautiful, simpie, inex- 
pensive, efficient, usable, and yet one which complements the community and 
surrounding area. First impressions should also give a feeling of unity and 
cohesiveness. Facilities should be tied together by architectuial design anc 
character and not appear as a group of separate buildings. Not much has 
been done in regard to the impact and importance of architectural character 
on the college, but perhaps this is something that warrants more attention. 

Junior college facilities should have an educational character which emu- 
lates the college’s role as the educational and cultural center of the com- 
munity. Max Smith writes: 

The community-junior college is a unique institution and its physical plant should 
be uniquely suited to the community-junior college educational program. Each 
plant should be planned and designed so that it is functional in terms of the phi- 
losophy and program of the individual community and college. Adequate planning 
can insure that buildings are functional, economical, and attractive as well as ex- 
pressly designed to meet the needs of the students of the specific junior college area.® 

One should be able to draw accurate inferences about the importance of 
certain segments of the educational program by an intensive tour of the 
campus. The plant and facilities are an outward manifestation of the deci- 
sions made about the importance of various phases of the educational pro- 
gram. Necessary educational impact and character can be planned and de- 
signed into the physical facilities. Careful planning can create the campus 
grounds into outside botanical laboratories as well as areas of beauty en- 
joyed not only by the students, but by the community. This is emphasized in 
a report of the Educational Facilities Laboratory: 

8 Smith, Max. Planning Community Colleges. Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1959. P. 1. 
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